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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1  SCOPE. 

The  scope  of  this  document  is  limited  to  dose-rate  radiation  effects  on  semicon¬ 
ductor  electronics  and  is  specifically  intended  to  address  hardness  assurance  at  the 
piece-part  level.  Because  the  nature  of  dose-rate  effects  sometimes  requires  a  close 
interaction  between  system  hardness  assurance  and  piece-part  hardness  assurance,  some 
system  requirements  are  also  discussed. 

1.2  OBJECTIVE. 

1.2.1  Hardness  Assurance. 

Hardness  assurance  (HA)  is  the  application  of  methods  and  procedures  during  the 
production  phase  of  a  system  to  ensure  that  the  system  retains  the  radiation  hardness 
which  it  was  designed  to  have.  Although  the  principal  application  of  hardness  assurance 
is  in  the  production  phase,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  HA  during  the  design  phases  of  a 
program  if  a  cost-effective  system  is  to  be  obtained.  Hardness  assurance  begins  in  the 
design  phase  with  definition  of  the  system  requirements,  radiation  characterization  of 
the  piece-parts,  calculation  of  the  required  design  margins  and  the  categorization  of 
semiconductor  parts. 

Piece-part  hardness  assurance  is  the  application  of  controls  ar.d  tests  to  the 
procurement  of  an  electronic  part  to  ensure  that  its  radiation  response  is  within  known 
and  acceptable  limits. 

1.2.2  Design  Hardening. 

Radiation  design  hardening  is  the  process  in  which  circuit  design,  parts  selection, 
and  hardness  assessment  are  performed  to  achieve  an  optimum  and  cost-effective 
circuit  which  will  be  survivable  in  a  given  radiation  environment.  In  the  design 
hardening  process,  the  radiation  response  requirements  for  devices  are  determined  and 
hardness  criticality  categorization  takes  place.  With  interaction  between  design 
hardening  and  hardness  assurance  activities,  a  cost-effective  design  can  be  obtained. 


1 


1.2.3  Users  of  This  Document. 

This  document  is  written  primarily  for  those  individuals  who  are  involved  with 
hardness  assurance  activities.  It  also  provides  a  guide  for  designers  of  radiation 
hardened  systems  and,  as  a  result,  is  an  aid  in  developing  hardness  assurance  design 
documentation  (HADD). 

1.2.3. 1  Document  Application.  This  docurhent  mainly  discusses  piece-part 
hardness  assurance  methods  for  the  dose-rate  environment,  and  addresses  system 
hardness  assurance  topics  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  complete  the  discussion  of  piece 
parts.  Thus,  the  discussion  will  deal  with  the  radiation  categorizing  of  piece-parts 
according  to  certain  criteria,  which  will  determine  the  controls  needed  during  part 
procurement.  Specific  activities  and  functions  which  may  be  significantly  different  for 
different  systems  and  for  different  contracting  organizations  will  not  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  this  document. 

Many  dose-rate-dependent  problems,  such  as  burnout  and  latchup,  cannot  effect¬ 
ively  be  handled  at  the  piece-part  level.  In  these  cases,  system-  and/or  circuit-level 
design  solutions  may  be  the  most  effective  means  of  ensuring  survival. 

1.2.4  Failure  Budget. 

Dose-rate  effects  are  never  the  only  consideration  for  system  survivability. 
Other  effects  such  as  aging,  other  nuclear  radiation  effects  (e.g.,  those  effects  caused 
by  total  ionizing  dose,  neutron  radiation,  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP),  etc.),  and  other 
environmental  effects  (e.g.,  temperature)  can  also  cause  system  failure. 

Dose-rate  effects  are  not  generally  associated  with  graceful  degradation  of  a  part 
or  of  the  system.  They  are  usually  transient  in  nature  and  can  be  catastrophic  to 
system  survivability.  Although  there  may  be  interactions  between  dose-rate  effects 
and  other  environments  (such  as  the  effect  of  temperature  on  latchup,  see  section  5.2.2) 
the  interaction  is  often  difficult  to  quantify  for  purposes  of  allocating  a  failure  budget. 
Nevertheless  these  interactions  must  be  considered  when  characterizing  parts  and 
categorizing  them  for  hardness  assurance. 


1.2.5  Environment. 


Dose  rate  effects  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  ionizing  radiation  environments. 
These  environments  may  consist  of  neutrons,  photons,  electrons,  or  single  particle 
ionization.  The  methods  which  are  used  to  harden  against  the  various  environments 
may  vary  from  one  environment  to  another.  For  example,  shielding  can  be  an  effective 
tool  for  some  low  energy  x-rays  but  may  be  ineffective  for  higher  energy  gamma  rays. 
In  contrast,  even  though  the  hardening  methods  may  be  different,  one  may  find  that  the 
hardness  assurance  procurement  procedures  may  be  similar  regardless  of  the 
environment. 

1.3  RELATED  DOCUMENTS. 

This  guideline  document  addresses  dose  rate  effects  in  semiconductor  electronic 
devices.  It  forms  a  part  of  a  series  of  documents  which  discuss  the  problem  of  hardness 
assurance  in  military  systems.  Much  of  the  background,  mathematics  .and  statistical 
analysis  is  covered  in  detail  in  other  hardness  assurance  documents  and  therefore  is  not 
repeated  here.  In  particular,  the  approach  used  in  this  document  is  based  on  the 
methods  developed  in  two  hardness  assurance  guideline  documents  which  were 
developed  for  the  neutron  and  total  dose  environments.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  definitions  and  procedures  consistent  with  the  two  published  documents 
(Refs  1,2). 


MIL-S-19500  Semiconductor  Devices,  General  Specifications  for 
MIL-M-38510  Microcircuits,  General  Specifications  for 
MlL-C-45662  Calibration  System  Requirements 

Standards 


Military 
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Pulsed  Radiation  Effects  Tests 


Piece-Part  Neutron  Hardness  Assurance  Guidelines  for  Semi¬ 
conductor  Parts  (MIL-HDBK-280) 

Total  Dose  Hardness  Assurance  Guidelines  (MIL-HDBK-279) 
Latchup  Analysis  of  Bipolar  Integrated  Circuits 
Upset  Response  Testing  of  MSI  Integrated  Circuits 


Total  Dose  Hardness  Assurance  Guidelines  (DNA-59009F) 

Piecepart  Neutron  Hardness  Assurance  Guidelines  for  Semi¬ 
conductor  Parts  (DNA  5910F) 
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SECTION  2 

DEFINITIONS,  SYMBOLS,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 


2-1  DEFINITIONS. 

Burnout  is  the  failure  of  a  device  subjected  to  electrical  overstress.  Typically, 
thermal  damage  has  occurred  within  one  or  more  device  junctions  or  within  the  device 
metallization. 

Confidence  Level  (C)  is  the  probability  (usually  given  in  percent)  that  at  least  a 
portion,  Pqj5j>  of  the  parts  in  the  lot  will  survive. 

Cumulative  Probability  is  the  percentage  or  proportion  of  a  probability 

distribution  which  is  below  a  given  upper  limit  (or  above  a  given  lower  limit). 

Design  Margin  Break  Point  (DMBP)  is  a  categorization  method  which  provides  a 
criterion  which  may  apply  to  all  parts  in  a  system  and  is  based  on  a  single  fixed  value  of 
design  margin. 

Dose  Rate  (y)  is  the  dose  rate  level  under  consideration.  It  is  usually  stated  in 
terms  of  rad(Si)/sec. 


Dose  Rate  Design  Margin  (DMy)  is  the  ratio  of  the  mean  failure  dose  rate  to  a 
specified  dose  rate. 


Dose  Rate  to  Failure  Value  *s  t^ie  dose  rate  level  for  the  part  under  test 

at  which  a  parameter  designated  as  P equals  PARp^^. 


Hardness  Assessment  is  the  determination  of  the  susceptibility  to  damage  or  upset 
of  a  system,  subsystem  or  component. 


Hardness  Assurance  consists  of  the  procedures,  controls,  and  tests  applied  during 
system  design,  fabrication,  and  procurement  to  ensure  that  the  system  has  a  response  to 
nuclear  radiation  that  is  within  known  and  acceptable  limits. 


Hardness  Assurance  at  the  piece-part  level  is  the  application  of  controls  and  tests 
to  the  procurement  of  an  electronic  part  to  ensure  that  its  radiation  response  is  within 
known  and  acceptable  limits. 


Hardness  Maintenance  is  the  combination  of  inspection,  test,  and  repair  activities 
accomplished  on  a  hardened  system  to  ensure  that  the  hardness  built  into  the  system  is 
retained  throughout  the  system  lifetime. 
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Hardness  Surveillance  consists  of  the  long  term  inspection  and  test  procedures, 
performed  beyond  hardness  maintenance,  which  are  conducted  to  assure  that  systems 
are,  in  fact,  being  properly  maintained  with  the  desired  hardness. 

Hardness  Verification  is  the  determination  through  a  careful  sequence  of  tests  and 
analyses  that  a  system  design  is  in  fact  hardened  in  compliance  with  the  nuclear 
specification. 

Latchup  in  integrated  circuits  is  an  abnormal  operating  state  usually  character¬ 
ized  by  the  failure  of  a  device  to  respond  properly  to  input  conditions,  and/or  the 
presence  of  abnormally  high  currents  flowing  in  the  device.  Latchup  is  usually  caused 
by  the  regenerative  action  of  four  layer  (PNPN)  conduction  paths  within  the  device. 

Lot  is  the  collection  of  parts  from  which  the  sample  has  been  taken  (see 
MIL-M-38510). 

Lot  Acceptance  Test  is  the  test  of  a  sample  of  parts  from  a  procurement  lot  to 
determine  if  the  lot  is  acceptable.  For  the  purpose  of  Hardness  Assurance,  this  term  is 
intended  to  be  a  generic  term  in  order  to  standarize  on  commonly  used  expressions  such 
as  Lot  Conformance  Test,  Quality  Conformance  Test,  or  Quality  Conformance 
Inspection. 

Lot  Size  (N)  is  the  number  of  parts  in  the  lot  before  the  sample  has  been  removed. 

Mean  Dose  Rate  to  Failure  (7  ^p) 


MF 


exp 


pn(’^FAIL) 


Measured  Logarithmic  Mean  for  PARRAp  ’km(PARRApjJ 


tn(PARRAD)  s  n  £«n(PARRAD.) 

i  =  1  1 


(i) 


(2) 


where  PARn  .  _  is  PARD  .  p.  for  the  ith  device. 
RAD.  RAD 


Vn(PARRAp)  is  useful  for  log-normally  distributed  variables. 
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Measured  Logarithmic  Mean  for  7pAIL  |tn(7FAIL)J 

n 

tn(tFAIL)SH  E  tn^FAIL.) 

i  =  1  1 

where  fpAjj_.  is  the  7FAjl  for  the  ith  device- 

Measured  Logarithmic  Standard  Deviation  for  7,-.,,  Ts,  /  .  H 

FAIL  ^  ^n(7pA1L)| 


Vn(^FAIL) 


i  =  1  L 


FAILi)  "  tn('VFAIL,J 


Measured  Logarithmic  Standard  Deviation  for  PAR- .  Ts  „  ,1 

RAD  [  tn(PARRAD)J 

I  n  _ n2)  1/2 


‘kn(PARRAD) 


i  y  r« 
s  ^  i  =  iL 


n(PARRAD  )  -  tn(PARRAD) 


Measured  Mean  for  PAR  (PAR) 
n 

PAR  =  £  L  PARj 
i  =  1 

where  PAR.  is  the  parameter  value  measured  for  the  it^1  device. 


Measured  Standard  Deviation  for  PAR, 


[5<PAIW] 


s(PARRAD)=  M,».n  -  PAR>2| 


One-Sided  Tolerance  Limit  (K.^)  ‘s  numder  °*  standard  deviations  from  the 
mean  which  defines  a  limit  on  a  normally  distributed  parameter  (PAR),  with  confidence 
C  that  the  parameter  in  the  parent  population  is  greater  than 

PAR  ‘  KTL(n,C,PFAIL)*S(PAR)  (8) 


or  less  than 


PAR  +  Ktl  (n,C,PFA[L)*S(PAR) 


Parameter  Failure  Value  (PARp^j^)  is  the  value  of  a  particular  parameter  for  the 
device  under  evaluation  at  which  circuit  failure  is  defined  to  occur.  This  value  is 
application  dependent. 

Parameter  Specification  Value  (PAR^^  or  PARMAX)  is  the  sPecified  minimum 
or  maximum  device  parameter  value  prior  to  irradiation.  This  value  is  usua'ly  given  by 
the  manufacturer. 

Parameter  Design  Margin  (DM) 

DM  ,  PARFAIL/exp  Hn(PARRAD)J  (9) 

for  parameters  which  increase  with  radiation,  and 


DM 


exp  £Vn(PARRAD)  /PARpAIL 


(10) 


for  parameters  which  decrease  with  radiation,  where  PAR^^  is  evaluated  at 


Part  (Piece  Part)  is  the  electronic  device  used  in  a  specific  circuit  application  or 


test. 


Part  Categorization  Criterion  (PCC)  is  a  categorization  method  which  sets  a 
separate  criterion  to  categorize  each  particular  part  type  used  in  a  system.  The  DM  of 
each  part  type  is  compared  to  its  PCC  to  determine  its  part  category. 

Part  Parameter  Value  (PAR)  is  the  electrical  parameter  value  measured  for  a 
device. 


Radiation-Induced  Parameter  Value  (PAR„,~) 

RAD7 

particular  radiation  level. 


is  the  value  of  a  parameter  at  a 


Sample  Size  (n)  is  the  number  of  parts,  selected  at  random  from  the  lot,  to  be 
tested. 


Specified  Dose  Rate  (T^p^)  is  the  maximum  dose  rate  which  the  circuit  under 


'-onsideration  must  withstand. 
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Survivability  Level  is  the  radiation  level  which  the  device,  circuit  or  system  can 
withstand  without  suffering  an  impairment  of  its  ability  to  accomplish  its  function. 

Vulnerability  Level  is  the  level  at  which  the  device  is  considered  to  have  failed 
the  functional  requirement. 


2.2  SYMBOLS. 

C 

DM(PAR) 

DMBP 

DM 


> 


FAIL 


MF 


1 


SPEC 


CIRC 

I 


I 


PP 

I 


I 


sp 


TH 


K 


TL 


-,"(parrad) 


'n<  'FAIL* 


Confidence  level 
Parameter  design  margin 
Design  margin  break  point 
Dose  rate  design  margin 
Dose-rate-to-failure  value 
Mean  dose  rate  to  failure 
Specified  dose  rate 
Circumvention  dose  rate 
Junction  photocurrent 
Primary  photocurrent 
Circuit  saturation  current 
Secondary  photocurrent 
Terminal  current 
Threshold  current 
One-sided  tolerance  limit  factor 
Measured  logarithmic  mean  for  PAR 


RAD 


Measured  logarithmic  mean  for  y 


FAIL 


Sample  size 
Lot  size 
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PAR  Device  parameter  value 


PARp^^  Parameter  failure  value 

PAR^j^j  or  PAR^^^  Specified  parameter  value  (minimum  or  maximum) 
PARp^^  Radiation-induced  parameter  value 
PCC  Part  categorization  criterion 


Cumulative  proportion  of  distribution 
Measured  logarithmic  standard  deviation  for  PAR^ 
Measured  logarithmic  standard  deviation  for 
Recovery  time 
Allowable  recovery  time 


2.3  ACRONYMS. 

CCB  Configuration  Control  Board 
HA  Hardness  assurance 

HADD  Hardness  assurance  design  aocumentation 

HCC  Hardness  critical  category 

HCI  Hardness  critical  item 

HM  Hardness  maintenance 

HNC  Hardness  non-critical 

PMPCB  Parts,  material  and  process  control  board 

SPO  System  Project  Office.  The  SPO  is  the  overall  controlling  organization 
for  the  project  under  consideration.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  generic  term 
so  as  to  standardize,  for  the  purposes  of  this  document,  such  expressions 
as  system,  system  project,  Project  Manager's  Office,  Project  Manager, 
procurement  agency,  and  contracting  agency. 


SECTION  3 
OVERVIEW 
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3.1  OVERVIEW  OF  DOSE-RATE  HARDNESS  ASSURANCE. 

This  section  is  intended  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  important  elements  of 
dose-rate  hardness  assurance.  The  following  sections  of  the  document  will  address  some 
of  these  issues  in  greater  detail. 

The  dose-rate  environment  produces  transient  current  surges  in  semiconductor 

devices.  In  a  single  junction,  the  current  is  called  photocurrent  (I  )  and  flows  in  the 

direction  of  junction  leakage  current.  In  transistors,  the  current  surge  in  the  collector- 

base  junction  is  called  the  primary  photocurrent  (I  )  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 

amplified  by  the  transistor  gain  to  produce  secondary  photocurrents  (I  ). 

sp 

In  discrete  devices,  these  currents  may  appear  as  a  transient  noise  pulse, 
interfering  with  the  normal  operation  of  the  device  or  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  used.  If 
the  radiation  is  intense  enough  and  if  the  resulting  energy  deposited  in  the  device  is 
great  enough,  the  device  may  burn  out. 

Dose-rate  effects  in  integrated  circuits  are  similar  to  the  effects  observed  in 
discrete  devices.  One  common  term  which  is  used  to  describe  the  dose-rate  effect  in 
integrated  circuits  is  "upset."  The  device  is  said  to  have  upset  when  the  dose-rate 
effect  results  in  the  device  being  in  an  unwanted  operating  state  as  a  result  of  the 
radiation.  For  example,  the  dose  rate  response  of  bipolar  linear  circuits  may  appear  as 
an  output  voltage  transient  lasting  up  to  10  or  more  microseconds,  along  with  power 
supply  surge  currents.  Digital  circuits  may  experience  a  change  in  output  state,  a 
single  or  multiple  cell  change  of  state  (bit  flip),  or  simply  a  deviation  in  output  voltage 
which  is  defined  as  being  unacceptable  for  proper  operation  of  the  device.  In  most 
cases,  the  device  usually  will  recover  and  continue  to  function  normally,  once  it  is 
returned  to  its  correct  operating  condition.  However,  if  sufficient  energy  is  available, 
the  device  may  be  damaged  and  may  not  recover  after  the  radiation  pulse. 

In  both  linear  and  digital  integrated  circuits,  the  device  may  experience  an  effect 
called  four-layer  latchup.  Should  the  device  enter  a  latchup  condition,  the  circuit  will 
cease  to  respond  to  input  signals,  and  may  in  fact  burn  out.  A  summary  of  these  effects 
is  shown  in  Figure  I. 
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The  following  sections  describe  those  specific  aspects  of  design  hardening  which 
affect  dose-rate  hardness  assurance  and  outline  the  general  requirements  for  radiation 
design  hardening.  The  output  of  the  design  hardening  program  as  required  for  hardness 
assurance  is  discussed. 

3.2  OVERVIEW  OF  DOSE-RATE  DESIGN  HARDENING. 

Dose  rate  design  hardening  is  the  iterative  process  by  which  the  system 
requirements  are  assessed,  the  circuits  are  designed,  parts  are  selected,  and  circuit 
susceptibility  is  assessed  to  achieve  an  optimally  hardened  circuit  design.  The  system 
specif ications  are  met  by  hardening  methods  such  as  part  selection,  current-limiting, 
photocurrent  compensation,  power  management,  shielding,  and  other  methods. 

In  this  process,  candidate  device  types  are  evaluated  for  their  susceptibility  to  the 
dose  rate  environment.  Existing  threshold  data  for  the  devices  is  used  if  those  data  are 
judged  to  be  of  satisfactory  quality;  otherwise,  new  characterization  data  must  be 
obtained. 

The  process  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  wide  variety  of  effects  exist  for  the 
dose-rate  environment.  Upset  is  usually  nondestructive  and  thresholds  may  be  precisely 
determined.  Burnout  is  destructive,  difficult  to  measure,  and  statistically  uncertain 
and,  therefore,  is  less  precisely  determined.  Latchup  is  usually  a  low-occurrence 
failure  mode  and  the  dose  rate  thresholds  for  most  devices  are  usually  much  too 
difficult  to  measure  within  a  part  type.  Nevertheless,  the  most  important  outcome  of 
the  design  hardening  process  is  to  categorize  the  parts  into  one  of  the  following 
categories. 

•  Unacceptable  parts  --  parts  with  a  dcse  rate  susceptibility  threshold  so 
extremely  low  that  further  circuit  hardening  or  the  cost  and  risk  of  hardness 
assurance  methods  are  judged  to  be  unacceptable. 

•  Hardness  Critical  Category  1  parts  (HCC-1)  —  those  parts  which  require 
special  hardness  assurance  procedures  to  be  acceptable. 

•  Hardness  Critical  Category  2  parts  (HCC-2)  —  those  parts  in  which  the  dose 
rate  susceptibility  thresholds  exceed  the  radiation  requirements  by  a  large 
enough  margin  so  that  no  further  testing  is  judged  to  be  required  on  a  lot  bv 

lot  basis.  An  occasional  sample  test  may  oe  required  on  some  interval,  (e.g., 

* 

an  arbitrary  interval  of  three  to  six  months)  to  assure  that  the  hardness 
level  of  the  device  has  not  degraded. 

* 

The  actual  interval  may  depend  on  factors  such  as  design  margin,  part  variability, 
experience  with  part,  engineering  judgement,  etc. 
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•  Hardness  Non-Critical  (HNC)  —  those  parts  which  by  virtue  of  their  inherent 
hardness  require  no  further  testing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  parts  must  be  categorized  separately  for  each  dose- 
rate  radiation  effect.  For  example,  a  dielectrically  isolated  integrated  circuit  may  be 
judged  to  be  HNC  for  latchup  but  a  HCC-1  for  upset.  Therefore,  the  device  would  be 
categorized  as  HCC-1. 

3.3  DOCUMENTATION. 

Hardness  assurance  for  piece  parts  takes  place  during  the  system  production  and 
oarts  procurement  phases.  The  tests  and  screens  which  were  determined  during  the 
design  phase,  and  are  described  in  detail  in  the  hardness  assurance  design 
documentation  (HADD),  are  put  into  effect  during  the  hardness  assurance  phase. 

The  hardness  assurance  design  documentation  (HADD)  is  a  collection  of 
information  on  the  design  hardening  techniques  used,  the  survivability/vulnerability 
analysis,  configuration  and  quality  control,  test  data,  procurement  specifications, 
management  and  anv  other  information  necessary  for  production  of  the  system. 

These  documents  may  vary  between  systems,  but  a  common  set  would  contain  the 
following:  * 

a.  Volume  1,  Introduction.  This  volume  provides  a  general  systems  operation 
and  functional  description. 

b.  Volume  2,  HCI  Index.  This  volume  provides  a  hardness  critical  item  list 
which  relates  hardness  critical  parts  to  their  application.  The  hardness  criticality  is 
indicated  and  cross-referenced  to  analysis. 

c.  Volume  3,  Hardness  Assurance  Plan.  This  volume  presents  the  management 
organization  and  technical  requirements  which  are  to  be  implemented  throughout  the 
produ  .  tion  period. 

d.  Volume  4,  Analysis  Volumes.  These  volumes  contain  the 

survivability/vulnerability  analysis  and  any  related  information. 

*  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  HADD,  see  Ref.  (3). 


SECTION  4 

DETAILED  REQUIREMENTS  FROM  DESIGN  HARDENING 


4.1  RADIATION  DESIGN  HARDENING. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  poinf  out  some  of  the  more  important  factors  in 
radiation  design  hardening  as  they  apply  to  hardness  assurance.  Since  the  dose-rate 
environment  can  cause  both  transient  and  permanent  effects  in  devices,  hardening 
electronic  circuits  against  these  effects  may  take  many  forms.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  section  to  discuss  design  hardening  in  detail.  A  complete  discussion  is  bevond  the 
scope  of  this  document.  However,  it  is  the  intent  to  point  out  some  of  the  important 
aspects  of  design  hardening  that  apply  or  have  outcomes  important  to  hardness 
assurance. 

Dose-rate  hardening  methods  cannot  usually  be  limited  to  a  single  technique 
which  applies  to  all  effects.  In  addition,  many  of  the  techniques  used  involve  circuit  or 
system-level  consideration  and  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  specific  device  character¬ 
istics.  In  general,  hardening  techniques  fall  into  three  categories. 

1.  Those  which  deal  with  the  devices  themselves  and,  therefore,  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  choice  of  devices  (e.g.,  dielectric  isolation). 

2.  Those  which  use  a  circuit  or  system  solution  that  depends  on  knowledge  of 
the  device  characteristics,  (e.g.  current  limiting). 

3.  Those  which  use  a  circuit  or  system  solution  that  does  not  directly  depend  on 
the  specific  device  characteristics,  (e.g.  circumvention). 

Once  system  analysis  has  been  performed  and  it  has  been  determined  that  dose- 
rate  hardening  is  required,  the  process  of  design  hardening  begins  and  must  produce 
several  results  which  are  important  for  the  hardness  assurance  program.  The  following 
are  those  required  to  carry  out  a  successful  program. 

1.  Parts  selection  and  hardening  measures. 

2.  Determination  of  the  circuit  failure  criterion  for  each  part  application  and 
dose-rate  effect  on  the  basis  of  worst-case  analysis. 

3.  Determination  of  the  mean-dose-rate-to-failure  which  causes  the  circuit  or 
device  to  fail. 


4.  Identification  of  the  characterization  data,  data  source,  and  quality  of  data 
used  for  the  determination  of  failure. 

5.  Determination  of  the  device  design  margins. 

6.  Determination  of  the  part  categorization  criteria,  PCC,  or  the  DMBP  value. 
The  device  design  margins  are  compared  to  the  categorization  criteria  to 
determine  test  and  control  criteria. 

7.  Categorization  of  the  part  for  each  application  and  effect  being  evaluated. 

In  some  cases,  where  little  data  are  available,  part  characterization  may  be  used 
to  qualify  devices  on  a  statistical  basis.  Statistical  qualification  requires  that  the 
population  of  devices  has  a  statistically  well  behaved  dose-rate  response  which  follows 
a  known  distribution.  In  other  situations  where  the  part  response  is  extremely  variable, 
a  worst-case  estimate  of  the  bound  of  the  statistical  distribution  may  be  used. 

Part  types  with  very  small  design  margins  should  be  eliminated  from  use  in  the 
system.  The  decision  as  to  when  a  design  margin  is  small  enough  to  make  the  part 
unacceptable  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  rejecting  lots  during  hardness  assurance  versus 
the  cost  of  either  using  a  less  sensitive  part  type  or  redesigning  the  circuit.  Since  these 
costs  are  highly  dependent  on  the  specific  part  type  and  the  specific  system  in  which 
the  part  is  used,  no  one  formula  for  determining  a  minimum  acceptable  design  margin 
can  apply  to  all  situations.  Two  suggested  general  rules  for  selecting  parts  are: 

1.  Part  types  with  design  margins  1  or  less  will  not  be  used. 

2.  Part  types  with  design  margins  between  1  and  2  are  generally  unacceptable, 
and  should  be  used  only  if  no  alternatives  are  available.  On  the  basis  of 
calculations  for  silicon  bipolar  transistors,  a  relatively  high  rate  of  lot 
rejection  and/or  part  failure  is  to  be  expected  when  parts  with  design  margins 
less  than  2  are  used.  The  actual  rejection  rate  and  risk  will  depend  on  the 
part  distribution  and  the  variance  of  that  distribution. 

4.1.1  Part  Selection. 

During  design  hardening,  one  of  the  most  effective  steps  for  reducing  hardness 
assurance  costs  is  the  proper  selection  of  radiation-resistant  parts.  This  is  particularly 
important  for  dose-rate  effects,  since  some  of  these  effects  are  most  efficiently 
handled  by  the  choice  of  proper  parts. 
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Device  design  fabrication  parameters  may  be  an  important  factor  in  controlling 
the  dose-rate  response  of  a  device.  For  example,  parts  with  dielectric  isolation,  gold 
doping,  buried  layers  or  other  techniques,  may  be  used  to  avoid  latchup.  Internal 
photocurrent  compensation  may  be  used  to  improve  the  threshold  for  upset.  These 
kinds  of  factors  need  to  be  considered  when  components  are  being  selected.  Parts  with 
smaller  geometry,  having  lower  photoresponse,  might  be  substituted  for  parts  with 
unacceptably  large  photoresponse.  Parts  with  higher  thresholds  for  upset  or  burnout 
may  be  substituted  for  others. 

it. 1.2  Circuit  Design  Features. 

The  use  of  special  circuit  design  features  may  be  an  effective  system  solution  to 
accomplish  hardening  for  the  dose  rate  environment.  The  use  of  low  voltages  and  long 
circuit  time  constants  may  be  an  effective  hardening  method.  Low  voltages  reduce  the 
probability  of  latchup,  while  long  circuit  time  constants  may  raise  the  upset  threshold 
of  the  device. 

Current  limiting  is  a  hardening  technique  which,  through  circuit  design,  limits  the 
maximum  current  which  may  be  delivered  to  the  device.  In  general,  current  limiting 
can  be  an  effective  means  of  increasing  the  immunity  of  the  device  to  burnout.  In  some 
cases  it  may  also  be  effective  in  latchup  control. 

4.1.3  System  Level  Solutions. 

Like  part  selection,  circuit  design  hardening  can  be  a  very  effective  way  of 
reducing  the  hardness  assurance  effort.  Again,  if  a  circuit  can  be  redesigned  to  change 
the  classification  of  a  part  from  radiation  sensitive  to  insensitive,  such  redesign  may  be 
highly  cost-effective  over  the  life  cycle  of  the  system.  Although  the  subject  is  very 
complex  and  a  complete  treatment  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document,  the  following 
suggestions  may  be  considered. 

1.  Where  possible,  circuits  should  be  designed  so  as  to  maximize  the  use  of 
intrinsically-hard  parts,  and  to  minimize  the  use  of  costly  radiation  hardened 
parts. 

2.  Circuits  should  be  designed  to  minimize  sensitivity  to  the  transient  dose-rate 
response. 

3.  Limiting  resistors  should  be  used  to  protect  devices  from  burnout  and  to 
reduce  latchup  sensitivity. 


4.  System  or  circuit  design  solutions  should  be  considered  for  devices  where  a 
design  margin  approach  is  not  possible.  For  example,  devices  that  are 
susceptible  to  latchup  do  not  usually  lend  themselves  to  a  design  margin 

approach.  In  this  case  a  power  management  technique,  where  power  is 

momentarily  removed,  would  be  a  possible  alternative  at  the  system  level. 

4.  1.3.1  Circumvention  and  Power  Management.  It  is  not  always  feasible  to 
eliminate  all  devices  which  are  latchup-prone  from  the  system  design.  Therefore,  the 
danger  of  device  latchup  must  be  eliminated  by  other  means.  Often,  some  form  of 
power  management  is  used  in  circuit  design.  Either  the  power  is  periodically  removed 
from  the  device  through  a  method  of  power  strobing,  where  the  device  power  is 

periodically  removed;  or  power  is  removed  upon  the  detection  of  radiation,  as  in 

circumvention. 

4.  1.3.2  Fault-Tolerant  Design.  The  area  of  fault-tolerant  design  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  document.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  some  circuits  are 
able  to  tolerate  the  upset  or  failure  of  some  devices.  In  upset-tolerant  circuits,  the 
devices  are  usually  linear  or  combinatorial  logic  devices  and  are  restored  to  their 
correct  operating  conditions  after  the  radiation  pulse.  Man-attended  equipment  may 
even  be  allowed  to  tolerate  latchup,  blown  fuses  and  tripped  circuit  breakers. 

4. 1.3.3  Shielding.  For  space  systems,  prompt  dose-rate  effects  are  the  result  of 
the  sum  of  the  x-ray  and  prompt  gamma-ray  induced  transient  ionization.  The  dose 
rate  caused  by  the  x-rays  is  usually  dominant  over  the  gamma-ray  dose  rate.  The  x-ray 
dose  rate  can  sometimes  be  reduced  with  shielding  to  a  level  where  combined  x-ray  and 
gamma-ray  dose  rates  will  not  cause  damage  to  the  system.  The  gamma-ray 
environment  cannot  practically  be  reduced  with  shielding  for  missile  or  airborne 
systems.  For  systems  which  must  operate  through  an  event,  this  can  be  important  since 
the  gamma  rays  alone  can  induce  circuit  upset.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  shields 
used  to  reduce  the  x-ray  dose  can  cause  IEMP  problems  and  techniques  such  as  using 
low-Z  coating  material  may  be  required  to  reduce  electron  emission  on  certain  space  or 
airborne  systems.  For  some  ground-based  systems,  large  amounts  of  shielding  may  be 
possible.  Concrete  bunkers  or  other  heavy  shields  may  be  considered. 

In  many  space  systems,  dose-rate  effects  can  be  greatly  reduced  through  the  use 
of  some  careful  design  factors  and  judicious  shielding.  Some  simple  design  rules  that 
are  often  used  are: 


1.  Bury  sensitive  components  deep  in  the  system,  for  self-shielding. 

2.  Group  sensitive  components  together  for  mutual  protection  and  shadowing 
and  more  economical  shielding. 

3.  Locate  such  groupings  near  massive  structural  elements. 

4.  Increase  chassis  and  structural  element  thickness  in  selected  areas  for 
increased  shielding. 

5.  Include  small  local  device  shields  for  additional  dose  rate  reduction. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  weight  penalty  for  extensive  and  massive  shielding 
is  often  prohibitive  for  space  or  airborne  systems,  and  device  location  is  often  dictated 
by  circuit  requirements  which  may  preclude  locating  the  part  in  an  optimum  location 
for  shielding.  New  packaging  techniques  are  being  developed,  which  incorporate 
shielding  as  part  of  specially  constructed  packages  (Ref.  4). 

4.2  PART  CATEGORIZATION  METHODS. 

As  part  of  the  design  phase,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  radiation  response  of 
the  part  types,  and  to  classify  the  parts  with  regard  to  the  need  for  hardness  assurance. 
The  categorization  of  the  part  types  is  performed  in  accordance  with  Section  5. 

Categorization  of  parts  is  more  complex  for  dose-rate  effects  than  for  other 
radiation  effects.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  effects  in  the  dose-rate  environment, 
each  effect  should  be  considered  separately.  For  example,  a  part  may  be  protected 
from  burnout  by  providing  adequate  current-limiting  but  may  still  be  sensitive  to  upset. 
Thus,  the  part  would  be  examined  for  each  failure  mode  identified  in  the  design. 

Fortunately,  some  failure  modes  such  as  upset  are  nondestructive  and,  therefore, 
may  be  handled  using  a  100%  screen  to  ensure  hardness.  However,  such  screens  may  be 
necessary  only  in  the  most  severe  environments  where  the  parts  have  a  small  margin,  or 
for  special  cases  such  as  radiation  detectors. 

The  categories  into  which  parts  may  be  segregated  based  on  their  various  dose 
rate  responses  are: 


Hardness  Critical  Lot  acceptance  tests  and/or  hardness  assurance  screens 

Category  1M  (HCC-1M)  required. 
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Hardness  Critical 
Category  IS  (HCC-1S) 


These  parts  may  not  require  lot  acceptance  tests 
because  they  have  sufficient  design  margin,  but  are 
included  in  the  HCC-1  classification  because  they  may 
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be  nonstandard  parts,  or  may  require  special  procure¬ 
ment  from  one  or  more  specific  manufacturers  due  to 
the  particular  process-related  radiation  characteristics 
of  the  manufacturers.  HCC-1S  parts  may  require  occa¬ 
sional  sample  testing  similar  to  that  which  may  be  done 
for  HCC-2  parts,  to  assure  that  the  process-related 
radiation  characteristics  do  not  change  with  time. 

Hardness  Critical  These  parts  would  not  require  lot  acceptance  tests  on 

Category  1H  (HCC-1H)  the  basis  of  design  margin,  but  are  included  in  the 

HCC-1  classification  because  they  are  hardness- 
dedicated  parts.  These  parts  are  included  in  the  design 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening.  Protection  diodes  and 
circumvention  detectors  are  in  this  category. 

Hardness  Critical  These  parts  do  not  require  lot  acceptance  tests,  but  may 

Category  2  (HCC-2)  require  occasional  sample  testing  to  verify  that  the 

manufacturing  process  has  not  changed  significantly. 

Hardness  Noncritical  These  parts  have  such  large  design  margins,  or  do  not 

(HNC)  have  a  critical  radiation  failure  criterion,  so  that  testing 

is  not  required,  even  on  an  occasional  basis. 

Design  margins  are  used  to  categorize  parts  to  determine  the  degree  of  control 
and  testing  that  may  be  required.  Two  methods  are  proposed  for  classifying  the  parts. 
Both  methods  require  part  radiation  characterization  test  data  to  determine  a  design 
margin.  The  design  margin  is  then  compared  to  a  numerical  value  specified  by  one  of 
the  two  methods. 

The  first  method  is  the  design  margin  breakpoint  (DMBP)  method  (Ref.  3),  in 
which  the  dose-rate  design  margin  is  compared  to  the  DMBP  value.  A  single  DMBP 
value  is  specified  during  the  design  phase  and  applies  to  all  devices  in  the  system.  This 
method  is  generally  useful  where  the  radiation  environment  is  not  severe  with  respect 
to  expected  device  hardness. 

In  the  second  method,  the  design  margin  is  compared  to  a  number  determined 
separately  for  each  part  type  by  analyzing  the  individual  characterization  data  for  each 
type.  This  method  is  called  the  part  categorization  criteria  (PCC)  method,  and  can  be 
applied  to  all  effects. 

In  addition  to  the  DMBP  and  PCC  values,  the  design  developers  may  specify  a 
level  above  the  specification  criteria  requirements  that  is  used  to  differentiate  between 
unacceptable  parts  and  those  classified  as  HCC-1  M.  The  value  assigned  to  this  number 
is  based  on  several  considerations.  A  small  value  may  be  desirable  to  minimize  the 
number  of  part  types  categorized  as  unacceptable.  However,  too  small  of  a  value  mav 
result  in  an  unacceptably  high  rejection  rate  during  lot  acceptance  testing  for  part 


types  with  small  design  margin  values.  The  value  selected  will  be  a  compromise 
between  these  two  factors. 


4.2.1  Design  Margin  Break  Point  Method. 

The  DMBP  method  (Ref.  3)  is  generally  most  useful  for  systems  with  moderate 
requirements.  When  the  DMBP  method  is  used,  a  single  value  of  the  DMBP  is  specified 
during  the  design  phase.  This  number  is  the  breakpoint  between  HCC-1M,  where  tests 
are  required  on  each  lot,  and  HCC-2,  where  tests  are  not  required  on  each  lot.  In 
addition,  a  design  margin  which  separates  HCC-2  from  HNC  will  also  be  specified. 

The  DMBP  value  is  generally  thought  to  represent  an  arbitrary  survival  probability 
and  confidence  level.  Increasing  this  value  increases  the  confidence  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  HCC-2  part  categorization.  However,  it  also  increases  the  number  of  HCC-1M 
part  types  that  will  require  lot  acceptance  testing.  Generally,  it  is  cost-effective  to 
set  the  DMBP  value  as  low  as  practical  within  the  risk  factors  established  by  the  system 
requirements.  The  DMBP  method  is  important  for  dose-rate  hardness  assurance 
because  statistical  failure  distributions  are  not  known  for  all  effects,  and  the  designer 
must  more  strongly  rely  on  engineering  judgment.  A  design  margin  breakpoint  value 
will  need  to  be  specified  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  information. 

4.2.2  Part  Categorization  Criteria  Method. 

The  PCC  method  (Refs.  1,2)  is  most  often  used  for  systems  with  severe  require¬ 
ments.  However,  one  of  the  more  important  assumptions  made  in  using  the  PCC 
method  is  that  the  failure  response  of  the  device  may  be  characterized  by  a  known,  or 
perhaps  a  worst-case,  statistical  distribution.  Before  the  nethods  used  to  determine 
the  part  categorization  are  presented,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  significant  portion 
of  radiation  test  data  seems  to  be  best  represented  by  the  lognormal  statistical 
distribution.  (The  lognormal  distribution  is  non-symmetrical,  with  a  positively  skewed 
tail.)  The  mean  value  for  this  distribution  is  the  geometric  mean,  and  the  variance  of 
the  data  is  the  geometric  dispersion.  To  apply  normal  statistical  calculations  to 
lognormal  data,  it  is  first  necessary  to  transform  the  data  into  a  norma!  distribution 
space  by  taking  the  logarithm  of  the  data.  After  the  normal  statistical  calculations  are 
completed,  the  antilogs  must  be  used  to  transform  the  calculations  back  into  the 
lognormal  space  (Refs.  1,5). 

It  is  believed  that  some  dose-rate  effects  do  not  follow  lognormal  statistics.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  burnout  data  may  follow  a  bimodal  distribution  (Ref.  6). 
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Therefore,  before  these  hardness  assurance  methods  are  applied,  one  must  ensure  that 
the  statistics  being  used  to  define  the  hardness  assurance  tests  adequately  describe  the 
observed  data  though  standard  statistical  tests.  In  some  cases,  a  larger  design  margin 
may  be  indicated  and  the  D\1BP  method  may  be  used  to  compensate  for  distributional 
variations. 

4.3  WORST-CASE  ANALYSIS. 

The  dose-rate  environment  produces  a  transient  photoresponse  in  semiconductor 
devices  which  results  in  a  variety  of  device  effects,  depending  on  the  type  of  device. 
The  design  margin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  defined  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  dose-rate  (at  which  the  parametric  change  is  equal  to  the  design  tolerance),  to 
the  criterion  level.  The  important  point  is  that  the  design  margin  is  usually  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  a  mean  failure  dose-rate  level  to  a  specified  level. 

Although  the  actual  design  margin  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  a  dose-rate  margin, 
the  actual  failure  occurs  when  a  particular  device  paramete'  reaches  some  limit.  This 
end-pomt  electrical  parameter  failure  value  is  called  PAR^^  anc*  is  determined  by 
worst-case  circuit  analysis. 

Since  dose-rate  effects  are  often  transient  in  nature,  the  actual  failure  parameter 
may  not  be  one  of  the  usually  measured  device  parameters  such  as  gain  or  saturation 
voltage.  The  dose  rate  effect  may  be  an  upset,  change  in  output  voltage,  or  even  a 
device  burnout.  Table  1  gives  a  partial  list  of  some  common  dose-rate  effects  for  a 
number  of  device  types. 

4.3.1  Upset  Analysis. 

Upset  is  a  nondestructive  transient  effect  that  interrupts  normal  system  opera¬ 
tion.  Circuit  upset  may  or  may  not  occur  because  of  device  photocurrent,  depending  on 
the  circuit  and  piece-part  response  and  recovery  time.  Hardening  against  upset  can 
require  circuit  modification  e.g.,  increasing  circuit  time  constants,  software  modifica¬ 
tion,  signal  time  sequencing,  or  piece-part  replacement. 

The  use  of  piece-part  photocurrent  data  is  frequently  limited  in  upset  analysis  to 
comparison  of  circuits  and  devices  as  a  first-cut  screen  to  identify  critical  circuits  that 
require  detailed  analysis  and  further  test  data.  Existing  piece-part  photocurrent  data 
often  must  be  interpolated  or  extrapolated  because  the  radiation  levels  or  pulsewidths 
used  to  obtain  the  data  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  specified  environment. 
Extrapolation  of  photocurrent  data  to  higher  radiation  levels  can  lead  to  large  errors 
because  effects  become  nonlinear  (e.g.,  the  device  may  saturate). 
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Part  Failure  Condition 

Class  Parameter  and  Comments 


Diode 

Ip  =  photocurrent 

Ip  =  Itp  where  is  the  pulsed 

power  damage  threshold. 

Transistor 

Is  -  saturation  current 

^s  -  I th  or 

ISp  =  secondary  photocurrent 

Isp  -  I th 

Linear  ICs 

T ransient  I  Ipset 

trec  =  tspec 

Rurnout 

rT  =  Ith 

Latchup 

Latchup  cannot  be  handled  in 
terms  of  a  PARpAjp.  Device 
ceases  to  respond. 

Digital 

Upset 

AVq  change  in  output  V 

Upset  may  be  handled  in  terms 
of  noise  margins,  or  simply  in 
terms  of  the  dose  rate  which 
produces  upset. 

Rurnout 

It  =  ith 

Latchup 

Latchup  cannot  be  handled  in 
terms  of  a  PARp/sjp.  Device 
ceases  to  function. 

4.3.2  Burnout  Analysis. 


Burnout  analysis  consists  of  determining  the  stress  on  the  device  and  comparing 
that  stress  to  the  failure  threshold  of  the  device.  However,  burnout  data  in  the  dose 
rate  environment  is  not  usually  readily  available,  and  some  procedure  for  estimating  the 
burnout  threshold  must  be  used. 

\X  moderate  dose  rates,  ('<10^  rads(Si)/s),  burnout  seldom  occurs  because  of 
the  energy  in  the  pulse.  Rather,  burnout  occurs  because  of  energy  sources  in  the 
circuit,  (power  supplies,  capacitors,  inductors),  releasing  their  energy  in  the  device. 
The  analysis  then  must  consider  the  circuit  current  limiting,  device  susceptibility 
threshold  and  often  will  use  the  Wunsch-Bell  equation  (Ref.  7)  or  one  of  its  modified 
forms  (Ref.  8),  to  translate  the  threshold  data  to  the  time  regime  in  question.  If  the 
device  stress  multiplied  by  the  design  margin  is  less  than  the  expected  failure  threshold, 
the  part  is  considered  safe.  If  not,  then  device  substitution,  or  circuit  hardening 
techniques  are  used. 

Existing  data  bases  usually  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  values  in  the  burnout 
thresholds.  These  data  bases  are  usually  most  useful  for  comparison  of  devices  in  the 
device  selection  process.  For  reliable  burnout  data,  a  number  of  factors  such  as,  the 
defined  failure  criterion,  the  test  techniques,  and  the  data  analysis  methods  must  be 
carefully  examined  for  consistency  with  the  application.  If  adequate  documentation  is 
not  available  with  the  data,  the  data  base  may  be  unusable  for  accurate  burnout 
analysis,  and  new  data  may  be  required. 

4.3.3  Latchup  Analysis. 

Latchup  analysis  consists  of  identifying  devices  which  are  susceptible  to  latchup. 
Some  device  technologies  such  as  junction  isolated  integrated  circuits  are  known  to  be 
late hup-prone.  Other  technologies  may  require  formalized  latchup  analysis  procedures 
(Ref.  91  to  identify  latchup  paths.  If  latchup  paths  exist,  then  some  action  must  be 
taken.  Some  of  these  actions  have  been  discussed  earlier,  and  consist  of  hardening 
features  like  part  substitution,  or  system  solutions  (Ref.  10). 

4.4  DESIGN  MARGINS. 

There  are  several  design  margins  which  can  apply  to  a  system.  previously 
indicated,  the  dose-rate  design  margin  is  usually  a  ratio  of  a  mean  dose-rate  threshold 
to  a  specified  dose  rate.  However,  there  are  some  exceptions.  Typical  design  margins 
are  given  below. 


4.5  DATA  REQUIREMENTS. 

Radiation  response  data  on  devices  are  needed  for  various  aspects  of  the  design  of 
a  radiation  hardened  system.  The  requirements  on  data  for  the  design  hardening  phase 
and  the  hardness  assurance  phase  are  somewhat  different.  These  differences  are 
related  to  the  issues  of  part  qualification  and  part  acceptance. 
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4.5.1  Radiation  Characterization. 

Dose-rate  response  data  are  needed  in  the  design  hardening  effort  to  aid  in  part 
selection  and  the  determination  of  expected  design  margins.  The  characterization  data 
may  be  obtained  from  existing  data,  or  from  new  part  characterization  tests. 

4.5. 1.1  Existing  Data.  Actual  characterization  measurements  can  be  avoided  if 
there  exists  a  large  body  of  data  describing  the  dose-rate  response  of  the  devices. 
However,  extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  when  existing  data  are  used.  Since  most 
dose-rate  effects  are  related  to  device  geometry,  diffusion  length,  doping,  etc., 
assurance  must  be  obtained  that  the  data  being  used  do  in  fact  apply  to  the  device  in 
question. 

Existing  data  sources  for  burnout  data  may  be  considered  for  use.  However,  there 
are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  burnout  data  may  be  taken.  The  test  pulse  duration  and 
shape,  the  test  circuit,  the  definition  of  failure,  and  the  sources  of  devices  are  all 
variables  which  may  affect  the  data.  Burnout  threshold  data  may  be  useful,  provided 
that  the  design  margin  is  large  enough  to  make  the  devices  HCC-2  or  HNC. 

Latchup  can  be  a  low  probability  failure  mode  in  latchup-susceptible  devices,  and 
no  amount  of  existing  data  can  establish  the  latchup  susceptibility  of  a  part  type  with 
confidence.  Latchup  is  lot  sensitive,  and  existing  data  generally  are  not  useful  except 
to  demonstrate  that  a  particular  device  has  a  significant  latchup  problem. 

4.5. 1.2  Characterization  Tests.  Characterization  measurements  are  made  on 
samples  of  parts  to  estimate  the  radiation  response  of  the  population  of  parts.  The 
sample  set  consists  of  piece  parts  of  a  single  part  type  selected  from  a  procurement  lot. 
It  is  important  to  assure  that  a  variety  of  date  codes  be  represented  in  the  sample  in 
order  to  obtain  a  representative  device  response  (Ref.  11).  Several  situations  exist. 

Upset  Testing.  Upse*  testing  is  usually  nondestructive.  Therefore,  an  upset 
threshold  test  on  100%  of  the  devices  could  be  performed,  provided  that  only  a  small 
number  of  state  vectors  are  required  to  be  tested.  For  large-scale  integrated  circuits, 
the  number  of  state  vectors  which  need  to  be  tested  may  preclude  a  100%  test  because 
of  potential  total  dose  damage  to  the  device,  test  time  and  cost.  In  these  cases,  the 
upset  threshold  must  be  found  on  a  sample  basis. 

Burnout  Threshold.  Burnout  threshold  measurements  are  destructive  tests. 
Therefore,  sample  measurements  must  be  made.  The  principal  difficulty  in  burnout 
characterization  is  that  threshold  data  are  quite  variable,  the  tests  are  time  consuming, 


and  since  tests  are  usually  done  on  small  samples,  good  statistical  analysis  is  not 
available  (see  Section  5.3.2). 

Latchup.  Latchup  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  sampling,  since  latchup 
can  be  a  low  probability  failure  mode.  Therefore,  sample  tests  are  usually  inadequate 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  problem.  As  a  result,  latchup  cannot  be  handled  by 
statistical  inference. 

Existing  data  on  latchup  usually  take  the  form  of  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
latchup  at  some  preselected  dose-rate  screening  level.  Very  little  data  exist  on  the 
dose-rate  threshold  at  which  latchup  occurs.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  this  threshold 
information  which  would  be  required  to  perform  statistical  hardness  assurance.  There¬ 
fore,  alternate  solutions  are  needed  to  handle  the  latchup  problem  at  the  system  level, 
or  latchup-free  devices  must  be  used. 

4. 5. 1.3  Sample  Sizes.  It  is  important,  from  statistical  considerations,  that  as 
many  devices  as  practical  be  used  for  radiation  characterization  measurements 
(Ref.  12).  A  good  statistical  test  would  include  at  least  25  parts,  and  more  would  be 
better.  An  absolute  minimum  would  be  five  parts,  with  such  a  small  number  being  used 
only  when  the  parts  are  difficult  to  obtain  or  the  tests  are  very  expensive.  A  small 
number  of  parts  could  lead  to  a  poor  and  possibly  erroneous  characterization. 
Furthermore,  since  the  criteria  for  categorizing  parts  may  depend  on  statistical 
considerations,  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  parts  may  result  in  devices  being 
categorized  as  HCC-1  (lot  acceptance  test  required)  simply  because  of  wide  statistical 
uncertainties.  This  situation  can  lead  to  the  requiring  of  large  design  margins,  and 
perhaps  g#eater  expense.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  small  sample  size  may  turn  out  to  be 
an  "expensive  economy." 

4.5. 1.4  Measurement  of  Stress  to  Failure.  The  recommended  procedure  for 
characterization  measurements  is  to  measure  the  threshold  dose  rate  at  which  the  dose- 
rate  effect  occurs.  Many  test  methods  have  been  written  describing  radiation  test 
procedures.  A  listing  of  some  of  these  procedures  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

The  general  test  procedure  varies,  depending  on  the  effect  being  measured. 
However,  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  threshold  dose  rate  at  which  the  dose-rate  effect 
occurs,  which  is  to  be  measured.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  data  taken  for  burnout 
effects.  This  exception  will  be  discussed  later. 
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*0.1.5  Example  of  Upset  Data.  An  example  of  data  for  CMOS  16K  random 
access  memories  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  data  shown  are  for  loss  of  data  measure¬ 
ments  performed  at  a  linear  accelerator.  These  data  are  presented  as  an  example  of 
the  calculations  described  in  the  previous  section,  and  should  not  be  used  for  design 
information.  A  log  normal  cumulative  plot  of  the  data  is  shown  in  Figure  2,  indicating 
the  well-behaved  distribution  of  this  particular  data  set.  A  similar  plot  would  need  to 
be  made  for  each  data  set  in  order  to  assure  that  the  statistics  used  do,  in  fact,  applv  to 
the  data  in  question. 

Table  2.  Loss  of  data  parameter  measurement. 


Device  All  1's 


Serial  No  Upset _  _ Upset 


Number 

rn 

fnp  ) 

(3') 

Ini'- ) 

1 

8.0  E6 

15.89 

8.57  E6 

15.96 

2 

7. 14  E6 

15.78 

8.29  E6 

15.93 

3 

8.29  E6 

1  5.93 

9.71  E6 

16.09 

4 

8.29  E6 

15.93 

8.86  E6 

16.00 

5 

1  .0  E7 

16.  12 

1.03  E7 

16.15 

6 

1.0  E7 

16.  12 

1.11  E7 

16.22 

7 

1.09  E7 

16.20 

1.11  E7 

16.22 

S 

1.0  E7 

16.12 

1.14  E7 

16.25 

9 

1.06  E7 

16.18 

1.14  E7 

16.25 

10 

1.17  E7 

16.28 

1.29  E7 

16.37 

Avg.  in(3)  = 

16.06 

Avg.  fn(*‘  FAIL)  ' 

16.  14 

Std.  Dev.  s  i n(y)  = 

0.  16 

Std.  Dev.  Sin(vFAIL)  z 

0.  1  5 

The  data  points  representing  the  lowest  upset  value  for  the  dose  rate  have  been 
least  square  fit  for  the  analysis.  Using  the  lowest  upset  values  may  be  adequate  for 
data  of  sufficient  quality,  where  the  difference  between  the  highest  non-upset  dose 
rate  and  the  lowest  upset  dose  rate  is  only  a  few  percent  (--25%).  In  other  cases,  a 
maximum  likelihood  estimate  could  be  used  (see  Reference  13). 


The  cumulative  plot  of  Figure  2  indicates  that  the  distribution  of  these  data  is 
approximately  log  normal.  Therefore  log  normal  statistics  will  be  assumed  to  be 
justified  for  use  for  hardness  assurance  on  this  device.  The  log  normal  mean  and 
standard  deviation  are  calculated  in  Table  2  for  use  later  in  this  document.  (These 
parameters  are  defined  in  Section  2.) 

4.5.2  Nonstatistical  Problems  -  Latchup. 

Some  dose-rate  effects  cannot  be  analyzed  statistically.  For  example,  latchup 
sometimes  has  such  a  low  occurrence  rate  that  the  gathering  of  statistics  about  the 
stress  to  failure  would  be  impractical.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  latchup,  a  less  rigorous 
hardness  assurance  approach  is  often  used  for  devices  that  are  latchup  prone.  The 
procedure  generally  follows  one  or  more  of  the  following  techniques. 

•  Latchup  analysis 

•  Latchup  screens 

•  System  solutions. 

4. 5.2.1  Latchup  Analysis.  A  latchup  analysis  procedure  (Ref. 9)  has  been 
developed  for  bipolar  circuits  to  aid  in  the  latchup  assessment  of  circuits.  The  purpose 
of  the  latchup  analysis  procedure  is  to  determine  whether  the  device  is  latchup  free,  by 
using  an  analytical  technique.  This  procedure  seeks  out  all  the  tour-layer  PNPN  paths 
in  the  device.  By  use  of  this  procedure,  one  can  determine  if  four-layer  paths  exist,  and 
if  they  are  biased  correctly  for  latchup  to  occur.  Presumably,  if  paths  exist  but  are 
improperly  biased  for  latchup,  the  device  will  not  latch  up.  It  should  be  noted  that  such 
analyses  are  complex  and  involve  considerable  time  in  acquiring  the  necessary  device¬ 
design  data  to  perform  the  analysis. 

4. 5. 2. 2  Latchup  Screens.  When  four-layer  paths  exist  in  devices,  the  question  of 
latchup  must  be  considered.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  beta  product  of  the  four- 
layer  path  could  be  determined,  latchup  could  be  handled  statistically.  However, 
insufficient  data  exist  to  qualify  this  technique,  since  parasitics  are  involved  and 
quantification  is  elusive. 

■Mternately,  latchup  screens  are  often  imposed  to  find  latchup-free  devices. 
These  screens  nondestructively  test  100%  of  the  devices  in  an  ionizing  radiation  source 
(Ref.  14).  All  devices  which  latch  are  discarded.  Problems  associated  with  this 
technique  are  discussed  in  Section  5.2.2. 
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Figure  2.  Cumulative  log  normal  plot  of  upset  dose  rate  for  a  CMOS  memory. 

4. 5.2.3  System  Solutions.  Finally,  latchup  can  be  handled  effectively  at  the 
system  level.  A  variety  of  methods  can  be  used.  These  methods  are  not  the  subject  of 
this  document,  and  thus  are  not  discussed  in  detail  here.  However,  some  of  the  more 
effective  techniques  are: 

•  Power  management,  whereby  the  power  to  the  device  is  momentarily  inter¬ 
rupted,  thus  interrupting  latchup. 


•  Current  and  voltage  limiting,  where  the  applied  bias  and  the  allowable 
current  are  held  well  below  those  required  for  latchup. 

In  any  event,  the  best  solution  to  the  latchup  problem  is  to  use  devices  which  are  not 
latchup  susceptible  whenever  possible.  Three  means  of  avoiding  latchup  at  the  device 
level  are: 

•  Dielectric  isolation,  where  no  more  than  two  active  junctions  are  allowed 
within  an  isolated  region. 

•  Process  controls  to  prevent  latchup,  which  reduce  the  parasitic  gains  of  the 
four-layer  paths  to  extremely  low  values.  These  controls  may  involve  gold 
doping,  neutron  radiation,  epitaxial  layers  on  highly  doped  substrates,  or 
sapphire  substrates  for  CMOS  devices. 

•  Analysis  which  demonstrates  that  any  four-layer  paths  that  may  exist  cannot 
latch  because  of  bias  or  circuit  conditions. 

if. 6  LOT  ACCEPTANCE  TESTING. 

Hardness  assurance  acceptance  tests  are  performed  on  devices  during  the 
production  phase  of  a  program.  These  tests  are  usually  tests  performed  on  samples 
from  procurement  lots  of  devices  in  order  to  assure  that  the  devices  procured  during 
production  have  the  same  radiation  performance  as  indicated  in  the  characterization 
tests.  Acceptance  testing  will  be  discussed  in  Section  5. 


SECTION  5 

HARDNESS  ASSURANCE 

5.1  RADIATION  HARDNESS  ASSURANCE. 

The  design  margin  approach  for  part  categorization  is  used  to  determine  if 
hardness  assurance  lot  acceptance  testing  is  required  for  a  particular  part  type.  The 
two  methods  used  for  this  categorization  are  the  design  margin  break  point  (DVIBP) 
method  and  the  part  categorization  criteria  (PCC)  method.  Both  methods  require  part 
characterization  data  to  determine  the  design  margins. 

DVIBP  is  generally  used  for  systems  with  moderate  requirements,  and  in  cases 
where  the  dose-rate  responses  of  the  devices  are  well  understood,  or  at  least  are 
bounded.  In  this  case,  the  calculated  design  margin  for  each  piece-part  is  compared  to 
a  specified  value,  and  based  on  this  comparison,  the  part  category  is  chosen. 

PCC  applies  in  all  cases  where  the  statistical  distribution  of  failure  is  known,  and 
is  generally  used  in  systems  with  severe  requirements  on  part  survivability.  Sometimes 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods  can  be  used;  that  is,  DVIBP  is  used  to  categorize  less 
sensitive  parts,  and  the  PCC  value  is  used  for  the  more  sensitive  parts. 

In  any  application  of  these  hardness  assurance  methods,  a  value  must  be  specified 
which  will  be  used  to  separate  unacceptable  and  HCC-1  parts.  The  value  must  be  based 
on  several  considerations,  such  as  number  of  parts  rejected,  part  availability  and  cost. 

5.1.1  Design  Margin  Break  Point  Method. 

The  DMBP  method  (Ref.  3)  is  often  specified  for  systems  with  moderate 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  device  response  levels.  The  DMBP  values  are 
sometimes  based  on  a  statistical  barline,  but  are  more  often  based  on  good  engineering 
judgement,  threat  specification  levels  and  system  considerations.  The  DMBP  value  is 
the  break  point  between  HCC-1  M,  where  acceptance  tests  are  required  on  each  lot,  and 
HCC-2,  where  tests  are  not  required  on  each  lot.  DMBP  provides  a  qualitative  level- 
of-survival  probability  and  confidence  level,  based  on  past  generic  response  and 
engineering  judgement.  Figure  3  shows  the  relationship  between  the  break  point  values. 
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Figure  3.  Example  of  relationship  between  dose-rate  DM  and  DMBP  value. 

5.1.2  Part  Categorization  Criteria  Method  . 

The  PCC  method  (Refs  1,2)  is  generally  required  for  systems  in  which  stringent 
requirements  are  placed  on  part  types.  When  PCC  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  PCC  values  based  on  the  characterization  data.  The  PCC  data  are  used  to 
differentiate  between  HCC-l  and  HCC-2  parts.  Figure  4  shows  this  relationship.  When 
the  part  is  judged  unacceptable,  the  corrective  action  indicated  in  Section  5.1.3  should 
be  considered. 
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Figure  4.  Example  of  relationship  between  dose-rate  DM  and  PCC  value. 


Before  the  method  used  for  determining  the  PCC  value  is  presented,  a  discussion 
of  the  factors  used  in  the  calculations  is  in  order.  The  discussion  will  include  the 
variability  of  the  dose-rate  failure  values  obtained  during  characterization,  a  confi¬ 
dence  factor  and  the  required  survival  probability. 

The  variability  of  the  data  is  represented  by  the  standard  deviation,  s,  and  is 
calculated  using  the  values  described  in  Section  4.2.4.  Because  the  log  normal 

distribution  is  assumed,  s  in(i'  ),  which  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  logarithm  of 

fail' 

the  values>  *s  calculated  as  follows. 


* 

A  design  margin  value  should  be  specified  to  separate  HCC-2  parts  from  HNC  parts. 


tn(>FAIL) 


.1/2 


(n-1) 


E 

i=l  L 


tn(lFAIL.) 

i 


Cn(tFAlL) 


(14) 


where  is  t^ie  dose  rate  resulting  in  failure  for  the  i*^  device,  and  n  is  the  sample 

size. 

The  level  of  confidence  and  the  survival  probability  are  introduced  into  the 
calculations  by  multiplying  s  inCl'p^ip)  the  one-sided  tolerance  limit  factor  K-yL’ 
which  is  selected  from  a  table  of  one-sided  tolerance  limit  factors  (see  Appendix  C). 
This  factor  is  a  function  of  sample  size  n,  survival  probability  Pqjsj>  ar|d  confidence 
level  C.  For  example,  90%  confidence  in  99%  probability  of  survival  means  that  if  the 
characterization  test  were  repeated  many  times  on  different  samples  from  a  lot,  90% 
of  the  time  99%  of  the  ^'p/sjp  values  would  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mean  less 
1<TL  times  the  standard  deviation  s,  or  f  n(Vp^j^)  -  K-^s fn^FAIL^  for  3  norma^y 
distributed  variable. 

The  PCC  value  is  calculated  from  the  following  relationship. 


PCC  =  expKTLsVn(W  .  U5) 

Increasing  Py^y  and  C,  and  consequently  Kyy,  increases  the  PCC  value  and  the 
cost  of  the  hardness  assurance  program,  since  increasing  the  value  of  PCC  increases  the 
number  of  part  applications  that  will  be  categorized  as  HCC-1M,  requiring  expensive 
lot  acceptance  testing.  Increasing  the  sample  size  n  generally  will  increase  the  cost  of 
the  characterization  test.  However,  this  added  cost  may  be  more  than  offset  during  the 
HA  phase  of  the  program,  since  increasing  the  value  of  n  results  in  a  lower  value  of 
«tl>  which  in  turn  may  reduce  the  number  of  part  types  requiring  lot  acceptance 
testing.  As  can  be  seen,  the  values  of  Py^y,  C  and  n  selected  are  a  tradeoff  between 
the  level-of-hardness  assurance  desired  and  the  amount  of  funding  available  for  the  HA 
program.  The  values  of  Py^y,  C  and  n  need  to  be  specified  by  the  SPO  when  the  PCC 
method  is  used. 

A  part  type  classified  as  HCC-2  does  not  require  routine  lot  acceptance  testing. 
However,  when  the  dose-rate  margin  approaches  the  PCC  value,  a  sample  test  should  be 
conducted  periodically  during  parts  procurement.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  value  of  10 
is  often  used  as  the  breakpoint  value  for  HCC-2  when  using  the  DMBP  method. 
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Nondestructive  tests  such  as  dose-rate  upset  testing  may  be  performed  on  a  100% 
screening  basis  for  parts  which  have  been  categorized  as  HCC-1.  Table  3  indicates  the 
possible  test  action  which  may  be  required.* 


Table  3.  Possible  testing  requirements. 


HCC-1 

HCC-2 

Upset 

100%  screen 

Periodic  lot  screen 

Burnout 

Sample  test 

Occasional  sample  test 

Latchup 

100%  screen 

Not  required 

5. 1.2.1  An  Example  of  the  Use  of  the  PCC  Method.  If  a  system  has  stringent 
requirements,  or  if  the  parts  used  in  the  system  have  failure  levels  close  to  the 
specification  level,  then  a  separate  decision  must  be  made  about  the  risk  to  be  taken 
for  each  part  type  used.  Sometimes,  only  a  few  part  types  are  mission  critical,  and 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fail.  Often,  certain  memories  used  in  the  system  may  not  be 
allowed  to  upset  or  to  lose  data  through  the  radiation  event.  For  these  parts,  an 
estimate  of  the  survival  probability  and  the  confidence  in  survival  are  essential  for 
design  hardening. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  PCC  method  is  that  the  required  design  margin  is 
usually  lowered  from  the  value  used  in  the  DMBP  method,  since  the  margin  is  based  on 
the  actual  device  performance,  and  not  on  a  worst-case  estimate  of  the  performance  of 
a  number  of  device  types. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  memory  used  in  Figure  2  is  used  in  a  system  in  a  moderate 
environment.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  requirements  for  the  part  are  described  in 
Table  4. 

The  first  quantity  required  for  the  calculation  is  the  dose-rate  design  margin. 
This  is  determined  from  the  data  of  Table  2,  and  the  upset  level  specification. 


Recently,  100%  screening  of  parts  has  come  under  criticism  on  the  basis  that  the 
screen  may  overstress  the  parts,  thus  creating  latent  defects  and  impacting  device 
reliability.  This  postulate  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  justified. 
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The  mean  failure  level  is  given  in  Section  4.2. 5  as 


W  "  exp  <n^'FAfL)  ’ 

Table  4.  Requirements  at  part  location. 


(16) 


Specified  Threat  Level  5  E6  rad(Si)/s 

Required-Survival  Probability  0.9999 

Required  Confidence  Level  0.9 


From  the  data  in  Table  2, 


MF 


exp(16. 14) 


1.02E7 


Since  the  specified  threat  level  is  5E6,  the  dose-rate  design  margin  is 


DM,;  -  1.02E7/5E6  =  2.05  . 


(17) 


(IS) 


The  part  categorization  criterion,  PCC,  is  obtained  from  Section  5.1.2.  The  one¬ 
sided  tolerance  factor,  K^,  is  obtained  from  Appendix  C;  for  the  appropriate  sample 
size  (N  -  10),  the  survival  probability  (P  =  0.999),  and  the  confidence  level  (C  -  0.9). 


PCC  =  exp  Kti  •  s  /„■  , 

TL  '"''FAIL1 


PCC  =  exp(5.538  X  0.15)  =  2.3 


(19) 


Since  the  PCC  value  is  larger  than  the  DM  ,  the  part  is  categorized  as  HCC-1M  and  lot 
acceptance  tests  must  be  performed. 


Caution  must  be  exercised  when  extrapolating  data  to  extremely  high  probability 
levels. 
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5.2  HARDNESS  ASSURANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 


The  various  techniques  which  can  he  used  for  hardness  assurance  have  now  been 
discussed.  This  section  will  provide  some  guidance  on  how  to  apply  some  of  these 
techniques  to  various  systems. 

5.2.1  Upset  Hardness  Assurance. 

Either  the  DMBP  or  the  PCC  method  could  be  used  for  hardness  assurance 
decisions,  depending  on  the  required  probability  of  survival  and  the  device  technology 
used.  Upset  testing  mav  often  lead  to  an  adequate  statistical  determination  of 
thresholds  for  failure.  On  therefore,  has  the  option  to  use  a  number  of  different 
hardness  assurance  techniques  in  the  application  of  the  PCC  and  DMBP  methods.  One 
can  select  from: 

•  Device  selection 

•  Design  modification 

•  100%  screen 

•  Sample  testing 

•  System  solution. 

For  systems  requiring  high  confidence  of  survival,  a  100%  screen  may  be  used  to 
assure  the  upset  survivability  of  the  device  with  greater  confidence.  A  100%  screen 
can  be  an  effective  technique  for  integrated  circuits  at  small-to-medium  levels  of 
integration.  For  higher  levels  of  integration,  a  statistical  approach  may  be  used,  since 
the  number  of  state  vectors  required  to  be  tested  may  preclude  a  100%  screen.  The 
cost  of  a  100%  screen  can  be  large,  and  one  must  make  a  tradeoff  between  the  cost  of 
testing  each  device  and  the  required  survivability  of  the  system. 

For  systems  with  moderate  requirements,  the  DMBP  technique  may  be  the  most 
cost-effective  method  of  achieving  the  desired  confidence  in  survival.  For  cases  where 
the  design  margin  is  small,  the  PCC  method  may  be  used  to  determine  if  lot  acceptance 
tests  may  be  required. 

In  most  cases,  a  system-level  solution  for  upset  can  be  used.  The  circuits  can  be 
designed  to  be  upset  tolerant,  and  be  reset  after  the  pulse  of  radiation.  Devices  less 
sensitive  to  radiation  can  be  substituted  for  radiation  "soft"  devices.  In  the  final 
analysis,  a  combination  of  techniques  provides  the  best  solution  to  the  dose-rate 
hardness  assurance  problem. 
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5.2.2  Latchup  Hardness  Assurance. 

Since  latchup  is  often  a  low  probability  failure  mode,  hardness  assurance  for 
latchup  presents  a  unique  problem.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  sufficient 
statistical  data  exists  to  apply  the  PCC  hardness  assurance  method.  In  moderate 
environments,  where  the  dose  rate  environment  is  significantly  lower  than  the  expected 
latchup  thresholds  of  the  devices,  the  DMBP  method  may  be  used.  In  any  case, 
alternate  hardness  assurance  techniques  must  be  used.  The  only  techniques  available  to 
be  used  are  the  following: 

•  Device  selection 

•  100%  screen 

•  System  solution. 

Hardness  assurance  for  latchup  is  best  solved  by  part  substitution  or  by  a  system- 
level  solution.  Part  substitution  implies  that  parts  which  are  not  latchup  susceptible 
are  substituted  for  parts  which  are  latchup  prone. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  latchup-free  devices  are  found.  Some  of 
these  ways  are  discussed  below. 

1 .  Device  Construction 

The  use  of  special  processing  methods,  such  as  dielectric  isolation,  buried 
layers,  gold  doping,  etc.,  are  techniques  which  are  used  to  prevent  latchup. 
These  techniques  either  eliminate  four-layer  paths,  or  assure  that  the 
parasitic  gains  of  the  devices  are  too  small  to  sustain  latchup. 

2.  Latchup  Screens 

The  use  of  latchup  screens  attempts  to  find  devices  which  latch  by  using  a 
nondestructive  radiation  screening  test  (Ref.  14).  Devices  which  latch  are 
eliminated  from  use  in  the  system.  There  are  a  number  of  significant 
problems  with  the  use  of  latchup  screens.  These  problems  are  discussed 
later. 

3.  Latchup  Analysis 

Latchup  analysis  is  an  attempt  to  find  latchup-prone  devices  through  the 
analysis  of  the  layout  and  processing  rules  used  in  the  device  manufacture 
(Ref.  8).  It  is  usually  assumed  that  devices  that  have  four-layer  paths  will 
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not  latch  if  the  current  source  supplying  the  path  is  insufficient  to  support 
latchup.  Since  the  four-layer  paths  are  parasitic,  one  must  perform  a  careful 
analysis  to  ensure  that  the  biases  and  current  sources  that  are  present  in  the 
non-radiation  environment  are  in  fact  the  correct  current  and  bias  sources 
that  are  supplying  the  path  during  the  dose-rate  irradiation. 


5.2.2. 1  Cautions  -  Latchup. 

There  are  a  number  of  precautions  which  need  to  be  considered  when  deciding  on 
latchup  hardness  assurance  techniques.  Some  of  these  precautions  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Latchup  Screens.  Most  latchup  tests  are  performed  using  a  Linac  or  a  flash 
x-ray  facility  (Ref.  14).  These  tests  are  usually  made  at  a  fixed  dose, 
approximately  500  rad(Si),  in  some  specified  test  configuration.  There  are  a 
number  of  problems  with  this  kind  of  test  procedure. 

The  first  uncertainty  is  the  design  of  the  test  configuration.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  worst-case  conditions  for  the  test,  and  to  bias  the  device 
properly  for  the  test.  The  latchup  analysis  procedure  (Ref.  9)  is  the  preferred 
way  to  arrive  at  these  worst-case  conditions.  An  arbitrary  choice  of  biases 
and  test  configuration  can  only  lead  to  uncertainty  in  the  test  results. 

LSI  circuits  pose  a  more  complex  problem.  The  problem  of  proper  selection 
of  test  vectors  for  the  latchup  screen  is  extremely  complex.  These  circuits 
may  contain  more  output  states  than  can  be  practically  monitored,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  application  of  the  device  in  the  system  in  which  it  is  used  is 
the  usual  way  that  the  test  vectors  are  determined.  This,  of  course,  leads  to 
uncertainties  in  the  results  of  the  screening  procedure.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
often  better  to  power  strobe  or  power  interrupt  upon  detection  of  a  radiation 
pulse. 

Finally,  it  is  well  recognized  that  latchup  in  integrated  circuits  is 
temperature  dependent.  The  condition  of  latchup  depends  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  gain  of  parasitic  transistors  in  the  integrated  circuit.  These  gains  are 
temperature  dependent,  and  may  vary  by  factors  of  three  to  four  over  the 
operating  temperature  range.  A  device  which  does  not  latch  in  a  room 
temperature  test  may  latch  in  a  test  at  the  maximum  operating  temperature 


(Refs.  14,15).  Therefore,  the  screen  must  be  performed  at  the  maximum 
device  operating  temperature  in  order  to  be  valid. 

Latchup  Windows.  The  validity  of  latchup  screening  procedures  has  been 
challenged  by  the  recent  discovery  of  latchup  windows  (Refs.  16,17).  It  has 
been  observed  that  latchup  may  occur  in  some  devices  within  a  narrow  range 
of  doses.  The  device  does  not  latch  above  or  below  this  range.  A  latchup 
screen  will  then  detect  the  latchup  only  if  the  test  dose  is  fortuitously  within 
this  range. 

The  latchup  window  phenomenon  has  been  seen  in  CMOS  devices.  In 
particular,  the  CD4047,  CD4061  and  the  CD4094  have  been  observed  to  have 
latchup  windows.  How  widespread  this  problem  may  be  is  not  yet  known. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  latchup  window  problem  is  limited  to 
CMOS  devices.  Until  further  information  on  the  latchup  window  phenomenon 
is  obtained,  latchup  screens  are  subject  to  question. 

Latchup  Analysis.  Latchup  analysis  seems  to  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  control 
of  latchup  in  systems.  The  latchup  analysis  procedure  (Ref.  9)  details  the 
requirements  and  procedures  to  perform  the  analysis  and  achieve  a  reason¬ 
able  confidence  in  the  result.  However,  the  application  of  the  technique 
requires  detailed  knowledge  of  the  design  rules  for  the  device,  and  the 
acquisition  of  layout  information  for  the  device  processing. 

The  objective  of  the  latchup  analysis  procedure  is  to  identify  all  four  layer 
paths  in  the  device,  and  to  make  a  judgement  about  whether  or  not  the  paths 
will  latch.  Obviously,  if  no  paths  exist,  the  device  is  latchup  free.  However, 
if  paths  are  found  in  the  device,  the  procedure  seeks  to  determine  the 
susceptibility  of  the  paths. 

Suggested  Procedure.  A  reasonable  procedure  to  follow  for  latchup  hardness 
assurance  is  described  below  for  devices. 

The  process  begins  with  device  selection.  The  devices  are  subjected  to  a 
latchup  analysis  procedure  to  determine  whether  or  not  four  layer  paths 
exist.  Should  no  paths  exist,  a  high-confidence,  1  itchup-free  design  can  be 
effected. 


Should  four  layer  paths  exist,  two  options  are  available.  The  part  may  be 
replaced  and  the  process  repeated,  or  the  circuit  design  may  be  altered. 
Should  the  analysis  again  determine  that  a  four  layer  path  exists  that  is 
properly  biased  for  latchup,  two  options  are  possible.  The  parts  may  be 
screened  to  test  for  latchup  occurrence  using  test  conditions  determined 
from  the  analysis.  This  procedure  may  result  in  moderate  confidence  in  a 
latchup-free  system.  Alternately,  a  system  solution,  such  as  circumvention, 
may  be  used  to  result  in  high  confidence  in  a  latchup-free  design.  However, 
power  must  be  removed  quickly,  within  a  few  microseconds,  to  prevent 
burnout  in  devices. 

Should  a  four-layer  path  exist,  and  should  the  latchup  analysis  demonstrate 
that  the  path  is  not  biased  correctly  for  latchup  to  occur,  one  can  terminate 
the  process  with  low  to  moderate  confidence  that  the  system  is  latchup  free. 
This  approach  may  be  feasible  and  cost  effective  for  the  kinds  of  systems 
where  latchup  may  be  tolerated  and  operation  manually  restored. 

Alternately,  one  may  improve  the  system  through  the  use  of  latchup  screens 
and/or  system  solutions.  This  flow  is  diagrammed  in  Figure  5. 

5.2.3  Burnout  Hardness  Assurance. 

Burnout  in  the  dose  rate  environment  may  take  on  more  than  one  form.  The  most 
common  failure  is  junction  burnout,  occuring  as  a  result  of  the  dose  rate  radiation. 
Another  burnout  mechanism  may  be  the  failure  of  the  metallization.  Hardness 
assurance  techniques  for  controlling  these  effects  are  considered,  at  present,  to  be  only 
tentative  and  unproven.  The  matter  of  burnout  in  the  dose  rate  environment  is  still  the 
subject  of  research,  and  a  complete  characterization  of  the  mechanisms  is  not  yet 
available. 

Therefore,  the  most  reasonable  choice  of  a  hardness  assurance  method  is  the 
DMBP  method.  However,  the  calculation  of  a  design  margin  break  point  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  all  burnout  conditions  are  not  fully  understood.  As  a  result  the 
hardness  assurance  techniques  available  are  the  following: 

•  Device  selection 

•  Current  limiting 

•  System  solutions. 
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Figure  5.  Latch  up  flow  diagram. 
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These  techniques  are  used  to  achieve  a  design  margin  which  is  sufficiently  large 
to  assure  survivability.  Since  uncertainty  exists  in  the  actual  burnout  threshold  of 
devices,  a  great  deal  of  judgement  and  heuristics  must  be  used  in  the  application  of  the 
techniques. 

1.  Device  Selection.  The  use  of  devices  which  have  higher  burnout  thresholds  is 
a  useful  hardness  assurance  technique.  However,  since  little  data  are 
available  on  burnout  in  the  dose  rate  environment,  pulsed  power  data  are 
often  used  to  compare  the  relative  hardness  of  devices.  Pulsed  power  data 
may  provide  a  meaningful  measure  of  relative  hardness  for  discrete  devices 
and  small  scale  integrated  circuits.  However,  larger  scale  integrated  circuits 
may  have  internal  failure  modes  in  the  dose  rate  environment  which  may  not 
be  measured  by  pulsed  power  techniques. 

2.  Current  Limiting.  The  most  effective  hardness  assurance  technique  for 
burnout  hardness  is  the  technique  of  current  limiting.  The  purpose  of  current 
limiting  is  to  prevent  any  current  sufficiently  large  to  cause  burnout  from 
flowing  into  the  terminals  of  the  devices.  Power  supplies,  capacitors  and 
input/output  terminals  are  protected  with  current  limiting  resistors.  A  rule 
which  is  often  used  is  to  provide  approximately  one  ohm  of  resistance  per 
volt  to  provide  current  limiting  for  all  lines  connected  to  an  energy  source. 
Input  and  output  leads  can  be  protected  to  levels  to  prevent  pulsed  power 
burnout  at  those  terminals.  Current  limiting  resistors  added  for  burnout 
protection  are  classified  HCC-1H. 

5.2.3. 1  Burnout  Hardness  Assurance  -  Cautions.  The  question  of  hardness  assur¬ 
ance  for  burnout  in  the  dose  rate  environment  is  an  extremely  difficult  issue.  The 
principle  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  very  little  burnout  data  exists  for  devices  in  the 
dose  rate  environment.  In  fact,  available  burnout  data  for  devices  is  often  performed 
using  pulsed  power  techniques,  and  comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  that  data. 

Unfortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  the  existing  data  addresses  discrete  devices. 
A  further  complicating  factor  is  that  several  significant  unanswered  questions  have 
arisen  concerning  the  existing  data.  Some  of  these  questions  which  cause  concern  are 
listed  below. 

•  Some  devices  do  not  conform  to  idealized  models  for  device  burnout 
response. 
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•  The  distributions  of  burnout  response  do  not  always  conform  to  expected 
statistical  response. 

•  The  burnout  response  of  integrated  circuits  in  dose  rate  environment  may  be 
different  than  the  response  predicted  on  the  basis  of  discrete  device  pulsed 
power  data. 

•  The  criterion  for  burnout  may  differ  between  devices.  No  standard  test 
methods  exist. 

•  Synergistic  effects  affecting  burnout  are  not  completely  understood. 

As  a  result  of  these  uncertainties,  burnout  hardness  assurance  has  not  been  well 
developed.  System  hardening  techniques  will  need  to  be  used  until  many  of  the  t 

unanswered  questions  have  been  resolved.  Some  of  these  uncertainties  are  discussed  in  < 

the  following  sections  in  order  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  1 

problem. 

1.  Idealized  Burnout  Models. 

In  many  instances,  the  catastrophic  effects  of  current  or  power  stresses  on 
devices  are  the  significant  failure  mode  for  the  system.  However,  the 
methods  used  to  analyze  and  obtain  design  data  for  the  systems  do  not  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  analysis. 

The  power  required  to  burn  out  a  semiconductor  junction  depends  on  a  variety 
of  factors.  Some  of  these  factors  are  the  physical  geometry  of  the  device, 
the  impurity  profile,  the  bulk  and  contact  resistance  of  the  device,  the 
polarity  and  intensity  of  the  applied  stress,  and  a  variety  of  other  factors. 

The  point  is  that  although  a  large  number  of  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
failure  of  a  device  have  been  identified,  the  burnout  problem  in  devices  is  not 
yet  completely  understood. 

Much  work  has  been  done  to  further  our  understanding  of  the  phenomenon 
(Refs  6-8,18-21).  Some  of  the  most  important  unanswered  questions  are: 

a.  What  are  the  proper  test  methods  for  determining  failure  thresholds  and 
minimizing  the  scatter  in  the  data? 

b.  What  is  the  proper  statistical  distribution  which  describes  the  variation 
of  burnout  data  with  stress? 
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c.  What  are  the  measurable,  nondestructive,  screening  parameters  which 
can  indicate  a  device  with  a  low  failure  threshold? 

One  of  the  most  common  burnout  models  used  in  analysis  is  the  Wunsoh-Bell 
power  model.  This  model  is  an  engineering  approximation  to  the  physics  of 
the  idealized  pulsed  power  burnout  phenomenon  as  it  is  presently  understood. 

Initial  design  of  circuitry  is  usually  based  on  burnout  threshold  data  pre¬ 
viously  acquired,  or  new  test  data  obtained  specifically  for  the  program. 
Typically,  a  sample  of  devices  is  tested  to  provide  characterization  data 
where  they  do  not  already  exist.  The  tests  are  usually  performed  on 
electrically  equivalent  unscreened  parts. 

The  failure  threshold  is  usually  determined  by  step-stressing  the  device  using 
single  electrical  pulses  of  increasing  power,  but  of  fixed  pulsewidth.  The 
device  is  characterized  after  each  pulse  to  detect  any  damage. 

The  power  level  increase  between  pulses  becomes  a  critical  factor  in  the 
tests.  A  factor  of  two  increase  between  pulses  is  not  unusual.  Therefore,  the 
uncertainty  in  the  threshold  may  be  as  much  as  3  dB,  simply  due  to  test 
techniques.  A  further  uncertainty  may  result  in  the  failure  to  determine  the 
pulsewidth  to  burn  out  properly.  The  time  to  burnout  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  pulsewidth  of  the  driving  pulser. 

For  time  regimes  between  tens  of  nanoseconds  and  a  few  microseconds,  it  is 

noted  that  the  power  required  to  burn  out  a  junction  in  reverse  breakdown  is 

1/2 

K/t  ,  directly  from  the  Wunsch-Bell  equation.  This  power  is  absorbed  in 
the  junction  and  bulk  resistance  giving  a  current  of 
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where 

Rg  is  the  device  bulk  resistance 
Vgp  is  the  junction  breakdown  voltage 
K  is  the  Wunsch-Bell  damage  constant 
t  is  the  rectangular  pulsewidth. 


(20) 
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For  parts  which  are  characterized  for  the  system  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  another  modification  of  the  Wunsch-Beli  equation  is  often  made.  The 
test  data  are  least-squares  fit  to  the  equation: 

P  =  AtB  ,  (21) 

where  P  is  the  power,  t  is  the  pulse  duration  and  A  and  B  are  constants  found 
by  the  least-squares  fit.  Then  this  curve  is  used  to  find  the  failure  threshold 
at  the  expected  pulsewidth.  Once  the  derated  current  is  found  and  the 
damage  threshold  is  determined,  then  the  circuit  currents  are  limited  to  yield 
a  desired  design  margin. 

All  of  the  approaches  presently  used  make  certain  basic  assumptions  and  use 
similar  extrapolation  methods.  For  example,  the  Wunsch-Bell  engineering 
model  is  commonly  used.  It  is  often  necessary  to  extrapolate  the  burnout 
data  to  pulsewidths  of  interest,  and  the  simple  power  law  seems  to  be  a 
convenient  way  to  perform  this  extrapolation. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  which  must  be  discussed  in  assessing  these 
analysis  techniques: 

a.  Statistics  of  the  burnout  threshold 

b.  Extrapolation  using  the  Wunsch-Bell  power  law 

c.  Combined  environmental  effects. 
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Statistical  Analysis.  Burnout  testing  of  devices  has  yielded  very  little  in  the 
way  of  information  on  the  statistical  distributions  describing  burnout  data.  If 
the  statistical  distribution  is  known,  derating  part  data  for  the  statistical 
uncertainties  resulting  from  small  sample  data  is  a  straightforward 
application  of  confidence  bounds.  The  techniques  outlined  previously  using 
one-sided  tolerance  limits  can  be  modified  to  whatever  distribution  is  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  knowledge  of  the  statistical  distributions,  any 
derating  scheme  is  subject  to  question. 

A  number  of  authors  have  attempted  to  study  and  describe  the  statistical 
distribution  of  burnout  data.  Typical  of  these  efforts  are  the  works  of 
Egelkrout  (Ref.  6)  and  Alexander  et  al.  (Ref.  19). 

The  most  commonly  used  distributions  are  the  normal  and  log  normal 
distributions.  Egelkrout  set  out  to  examine  the  lot-to-lot  variability  of 
burnout  data,  and  attempted  to  show  that  existing  data  analysis  methods  and 
the  statistics  used  result  in  inadequate  design  margins.  He  also  tested 
several  trial  distributions  against  existing  data  to  determine  the  proper 
statistical  distribution.  He  postulated  that  burnout  data  may  follow  a  Weibul 
distribution  rather  than  the  usual  log  normal.  Egelkrout  does,  in  fact,  show 
that  the  statistical  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  Perhaps  more  careful  test 
procedures  and  use  of  confidence  limits  in  the  statistical  extrapolation  may 
result  in  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  useful  margins. 

Alexander,  et  al.,  attempted  to  develop  failure  threshold  information  by 
testing  large  numbers  of  transistors.  A  number  of  transistor  topologies  were 
used  in  the  experiment  to  provide  the  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  commonly 
used  in  aeronautical  systems.  A  number  of  common  statistical  distributions 
were  tested  to  determine  which  distribution  would  be  most  useful  for  failure 
threshold  analysis.  They  found  that  no  single  distribution  was  universally 
applicable  to  their  data. 

The  point  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  use  of  any  statistical  procedure 
based  on  the  failure  threshold  for  devices  leads  to  some  degree  of 
uncertainty.  Without  an  adequate  statistical  description,  the  extrapolation 
from  sample  data  cannot  be  made  with  confidence.  Most  often,  what  is  done 
is  that  a  particular  distribution  is  judged  to  be  acceptable  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  and  is  used  on  that  basis. 


It  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  burnout  threshold  variability  from  a  nonpara- 
metric  perspective.  The  designer  may  wish  to  know  the  number  of  standard 
deviations  from  the  mean  which  are  required  to  bound  the  failure  threshold. 
If  the  failure  threshold  can  be  bounded  to  within  an  acceptably  small  limit, 
then  a  suitable  design  margin  can  be  chosen. 

3.  Extrapolation.  Burnout  data  are  most  often  measured  using  one  or  two 
stressing  pulsewidths.  Should  the  pulsewidth  of  interest  not  be  the  same  as 
the  measurement  stress,  the  data  will  have  to  be  extrapolated,  or 
interpolated  in  order  to  provide  failure  thresholds  at  the  required  pulsewidth. 

Extrapolation  using  the  idealized  power  laws  can  lead  to  errors  since  the 
idealized  power  laws  apply  only  to  limited  time  regimes  or  pulse  widths. 
Extrapolation  to  pulsewidth  outside  of  the  region  of  applicability  can  lead  to 
very  significant  errors.  In  addition,  the  uncertainty  of  the  data  on  which  the 
extrapolation  is  made  contributes  to  the  error. 

if.  Combined  Environments.  There  is  some  concern  about  the  combined  effect 
of  nuclear  environments,  particularly  in  the  area  of  burnout.  There  may  be  a 
combined  effect  should  the  dose-rate  effect  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
incidence  of  an  electrical  overstress.  This  problem  has  been  studied  by  some 
researchers,  with  varying  degrees  of  success  (Refs  20,21).  The  results  of  the 
studies  seem  to  indicate  that  current  limiting  of  devices  serves  to  effectively 
control  combined  effects  for  most  digital  and  analog  devices.  High  power 
devices,  where  current  limiting  is  difficult,  may  be  subject  to  combined 
effects,  and  testing  in  the  dose-rate  and  pulsed  power  combined  environment 
may  be  required. 

5.3  LOT  ACCEPTANCE  TESTING. 

During  the  production  phase  of  a  program,  it  is  assumed  that  the  parts  which  are 
to  be  used  have  been  characterized  and  categorized  during  the  design  phase.  The  most 
cost-effective  approach  to  piece-part  hardness  assurance  is  to  determine  the  part 
requirements  during  the  design  phase,  and  then  to  use  the  same  requirements  for  all 


future  hardness  assurance  part  procurement  activity.  Therefore,  the  hardness  assur¬ 
ance  design  documentation  (HADD)  must  include  all  the  information  needed  to 
implement  hardness  assurance  procedures. 

As  previously  indicated,  parts  which  are  categorized  as  HCC-1M  require  lot 
acceptance  testing  before  use  in  the  system.  For  dose-rate  effects,  the  hardness 
assurance  lot  acceptance  tests  may  take  a  number  of  forms.  They  may  be  100%  tests 
of  the  lot  (screens),  or  they  may  be  sample  tests.  The  100%  screens  may  apply  only  to 
some  upset  and  latchup  tests,  and  will  be  discussed  later.  Alternately,  some  tests  for 
upset  and  most  burnout  tests  can  be  destructive,  and  therefore  must  depend  on  sample 
tests. 

Two  general  methods  may  be  used  for  lot  acceptance  tests.  The  first  is  called  an 
attribute  sampling  test  method  or,  more  commonly,  a  lot  tolerance  percent  defective 
(LTPD)  test.  This  method  specifies  how  many  devices  out  of  a  given  sample  size  can 
fail  under  a  given  test  condition,  and  still  meet  an  acceptance  criterion.  A  description 
of  this  method  is  given  in  Appendix  C.  The  LTPD  method  is  widely  used  for  quality 
assurance.  It  is  simple  to  use,  but  requires  inordinately  large  sample  sizes  when  low 
failure  probabilities  with  a  high  level  of  confidence  are  needed.  For  example,  to  allow 
prediction  of  a  failure  probability  of  1  in  10  at  90%  confidence,  about  2,000  sample 
parts  would  have  to  be  tested  with  no  failures.  An  exception  to  these  comments  is  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  high  survival  probabilities  with  a  small  sample  size  by 
performing  an  LTPD  test  at  several  times  the  specification  dose  rate  (Ref.  12);  the 
extrapolation  to  higher  survival  probabilities  at  the  specification  fluence  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  probability  distribution. 

The  second  method,  called  a  variable  sampling  test  method,  determines  the 
statistical  behavior  of  a  variable  (e.g.,  dose-rate  upset  threshold)  under  test  conditions. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  predict  a  low  failure  probability,  with 
high  confidence,  on  the  basis  of  a  relatively  small  sample  size.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  requires  assumptions  about  the  probability  distribution  of  the  variable  involved. 
Such  assumptions  are  usually  reasonable,  however,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
use  sample  sizes  which  are  easily  attainable  far  outweighs  any  disadvantages. 


5.3.1  Upset  Testing. 


Upset  testing  is  usually  considered  to  be  nondestructive,  and  therefore  can 
sometimes  be  imposed  as  a  100%  screen  on  devices  used  in  a  system.  However,  a  100% 
screen  is  not  always  the  solution  to  assuring  hardness. 

There  are  several  factors  to  consider  when  upset  tests  are  performed.  For 
example,  if  the  device  is  a  combinational  logic  device,  the  device  may  spontaneously 
recover  from  upset  within  some  recovery  time.  One  therefore  may  be  concerned  with 
either  the  upset  level  or  the  recovery  time  for  the  device,  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  used  is  designed  to  be  upset  tolerant.  Should  the  device  be 
a  sequential  logic  device,  the  state  may  be  restored  only  through  reinitialization  after 
the  radiation  pulse.  In  this  case,  the  upset  level  may  be  the  parameter  of  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  recovery  time  may  be  the  parameter  of  interest,  particularly  for 
linear  devices,  which  may  saturate  when  exposed  to  the  dose-rate  environment. 

In  all  cases,  the  number  of  pulses  required  to  determine  the  upset  level 
contributes  to  the  total  dose  exposure  of  the  device.  The  total  dose  exposure  may  be 
particularly  important  for  MSI  or  LSI  devices  where  large  numbers  of  state  vectors  may 
need  to  be  tested.  These  cases  may  again  force  the  use  of  sample  tests. 

5.3. 1.1  Nondestructive  Tests  -  Screens.  The  radiation  characterization  tests  and 


the  required  circuit  upset  tolerance  will  determine  the  survivability  level  required  for 
devices.  For  less  complex  devices,  a  100%  test  of  the  devices  at  the  required  level  may 
be  sufficient  to  qualify  the  part.  The  total  dose  accumulation  and  the  overstress  of  the 
devices  subjected  to  the  100%  screen  are  factors  which  will  need  to  be  considered  when 
deciding  on  screening  tests  for  the  devices. 


5. 3. 1.2  Destructive  Tests  -  Acceptance  Tests.  In  some  cases,  the  devices  may  be 


damaged  in  determining  either  the  upset  threshold  or  the  survivability  level.  In  these 
cases  the  tests  must  be  performed  on  samples  and  the  appropriate  procedures  used  for 
lot  acceptance.  An  adequate  sample  size,  consistent  with  a  desired  confidence  and 
survival  probability,  must  be  chosen  see  "Piece  Part  Neutron  Hardness  Assurance 
Guidelines"  (Ref.  1),  and  Appendix  B  . 


5.3.2  Burnout  Tests. 


The  acquisition  of  data  to  assess  the  burnout  susceptibility  of  devices  in  the  dose- 
rate  environment  presents  a  unique  situation.  Burnout  characterization  tests  are 
seldom  performed  in  the  dose-rate  environment.  The  burnout  or  damage  levels  whereby 
devices  are  compared  are  usually  determined  by  pulse  power  testing  of  the  device  to 
failure.  Therefore,  burnout  tests  are  always  sample  tests  and  statistical  inference  must 
be  made. 

5.3.2. 1  Pulsed  Power  Tests.  Most  burnout  tests  are  performed  by  applying  an 
electrical  overstress  to  the  device,  and  measuring  the  stress  to  failure  for  a  given  pulse 
duration.  There  are  obvious  problems  associated  with  this  method  of  measurement. 
Some  of  these  are:  (1)  the  pulse  duration;  (2)  failure  statistics;  and  (3)  correlation  with 
dose-rate-induced  burnout  mechanisms. 

The  pulse  power  tests  are  usually  performed  at  some  pulse  duration  comparable  to 
the  expected  duration  of  the  dose-rate-induced  photocurrent.  The  power  to  failure  is 
usually  assumed  to  follow  the  Wunsch-Rell  power  law  (Ref.  7),  for  time  regimes 
between  approximately  100  ns  to  a  few  ,,  roseconds. 
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which  allows  the  extrapolation  of  the  failure  power  (Pp)  to  times  comparable  to  the 
photocurrent  pulse  duration. 

Statistical  analysis  is  usually  performed  using  log  normal  statistics  on  the  stress 
to  failure  and  acceptable  design  margins  are  applied.  The  choice  of  log  normal 
statistics  is  a  convenient  choice,  but  perhaps  not  entirely  correct.  It  is  convenient 
because  it  provides  a  consistent  approach.  However,  the  question  of  correct  governing 
statistics  has  not  yet  been  settled  (Ref.  6,  16,  17). 

The  use  of  the  log  normal  statistics  allows  the  application  PCC  method  with  its 
mathematical  formalism.  Another  approach  which  is  sometimes  used  is  to  determine 
the  failure  threshold  for  devices  by  data  analysis  and  to  apply  a  derating  factor  based 
on  engineering  judgement.  In  this  way,  a  DMBP  value  may  be  chosen,  and  the  DMBP 
method  applied. 
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5.3.3  Latchup  Tests. 

Latchup  can  be  a  low  probability  failure  mode,  and  therefore  is  impractical  to 
approach  using  sample  statistics.  The  usual  hardness  assurance  test  applied  to  latchup- 
prone  devices  is  a  latchup  screen.  The  screen  is  applied  to  100%  of  the  devices,  and  all 
devices  which  latch  are  rejected  from  use  in  the  system  (Ref.  14). 

There  are  significant  problems  with  the  use.  of  a  latchup  screen.  Possible 
uncertainties  in  the  screening  tests  suggest  that  system-level  solutions  should  be  used  if 
latchup-prone  devices  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  design.  The  uncertainties  and 
cautions  to  be  observed  are  discussed  in  Section  5.2.2. 1. 
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APPENDIX  A 
DOSE-RATE  EFFECTS 

A.l  DEVICE  PHOTORESPONSE. 

The  principal  dose-rate  effect  in  semiconductor  junctions  is  the  generation  of 
photocurrents.  The  photocurrents  arise  in  devices  when  high-energy  particles  such  as 
gamma  rays,  x-rays  or  electrons  are  absorbed  and  create  excess  electron-hole  pairs  in 
the  material  of  the  device.  The  collection  of  these  excess  carriers  by  the  device 
junction  results  in  current  flow  in  the  device. 

The  theory  of  junction  photocurrents  is  well  understood,  and  can  be  calculated  for 
most  normal  ionization  sources  and  simple  device  geometries  (Ref.  Al).  For  an  incident 
dose-rate  pulse,  the  transient  photocurrent  collected  by  a  PN  junction  is  approximately: 


where 


q  is  the  electron  change 

A  is  the  junction  area, 

W  is  the  width  of  the  junction  depletion  region, 

l-n  is  the  minority  carrier  diffusion  length  of  electrons  in  p  material, 

1-^  is  the  minority  carrier  diffusion  length  of  holes  in  n  material, 

is  the  corresponding  minority  carrier  lifetime,  and 
g  is  the  carrier  generation  rate. 


g  =  4.2  x  10^  hole-electron  pairs/cm^-rad(Si)  , 

where  f  is  the  radiation  dose  rate  in  rad(5i)/s.  A  similar  decay  occurs  at  the 
termination  of  the  pulse. 

For  a  radiation  pulse  which  is  long  with  respect  to  the  minority  carrier  lifetime, 
the  photocurrent  reaches  a  steady-state  value  of: 

Ip  :  q  Ag(W  +  Lp  +  Ln)  7  =  q  Ag  Lef{>  C4) 
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where  L  is  the  effective  minority  carrier  collection  length  around  the  PN  junction. 
L  ^  is  the  sum  of  the  depletion  layer  width  and  the  diffusion  lengths  on  each  side  of 
the  junction. 

A. 2  DOSE-RATE  FAILURE. 

The  photocurrent  dose-rate  transient  failure  threshold  for  a  given  circuit  is 
normally  defined  as  the  radiation  level  required  to  produce  an  output  voltage  which  is 
sufficiently  large  to  cause  a  change  of  state  in  subsequent  logic  stages.  For  small-scale 
integration,  this  output  voltage  may  be  measured  directly  for  single  gates.  For  larger 
scale  integration,  this  change  may  be  measured  as  either  a  permanent  or  transient 
change  of  state  of  a  cell  within  the  device.  This  response  can  cause  a  logic  change  or  a 
loss  of  memory,  depending  on  the  type  of  device  being  tested. 

Sequential  logic  will  typically  change  state,  while  combinational  logic  will  usually 
experience  a  transient  upset  and  recover  after  the  radiation  pulse. 

A. 3  CORRECTIVE  ACTION. 

The  photocurrent  generation  in  devices  acts  as  an  internal  current  generator  in 
parallel  with  each  of  the  PN  junctions  in  the  device.  The  problem  in  hardening  devices 
to  dose-rate  effects  is  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  to  compensate  for  the  unwanted 
photocurrents.  Some  of  the  major  techniques  which  are  used  are  (Ref.  A3): 

1.  Minimize  the  number  of  reversed  biased  junctions  in  order  to  reduce  the 
photocurrent. 

2.  Increase  the  operating  current  density  in  the  device  by  decreasing  the 
junction  area,  or  by  increasing  the  operating  current. 

3.  Minimize  the  collection  depth  in  order  to  reduce  the  collection  volume. 

4.  Compensate  for  the  photocurrents  which  flow  by  adding  semiconductor 
elements  to  the  circuit. 

The  first  technique  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  such  techniques  as  dielectric 
isolation  and  thin-film  resistors  in  device  construction.  The  goal  is  to  have  no  more 
than  two  junctions  in  any  conduction  area. 

The  second  technique  reduces  the  relative  amount  of  photocurrent  with  respect  to 
the  device  operating  current.  Since  the  photocurrent  is  area  dependent,  one  method  of 
increasing  the  current  density  is  to  reduce  the  device  junction  size. 


The  third  method  can  be  implemented  by  reducing  the  lifetime  in  the  collection 
region  of  the  device  by  use  of  some  lifetime  killing  method  such  as  gold  doping.  The 
collection  volume  can  also  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  very  thin  layers  on  insulating 
substrates,  such  as  in  dielectric  isolation  or  the  use  of  sapphire  substrates. 

The  fourth  method  places  semiconductor  junctions  across  the  base  emitter 
junction  of  devices  in  order  to  shunt  the  generated  photocurrents  away  from  the  device 
base  region.  In  this  way,  the  photocurrent  does  not  cause  unwanted  voltage  drops  in  the 
devices,  and  does  not  undergo  amplification  by  the  active  devices  in  the  circuits. 

\A  TRANSIENT  UPSET  HARDNESS. 

Typical  transient  upset  thresholds  for  several  technologies  are  shown  in 
Figure  o.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the  upset 
threshold  for  various  members  of  a  family  of  devices  within  a  technology  type.  Any  one 
family  within  a  technology  may  cover  the  entire  range  shown  (Ref.  A4). 

Some  general  observations  can  be  made.  TTL  devices  seem  to  have  comparable 
upset  thresholds  regardless  of  the  level  of  integration.  NMOS  is  the  most  sensitive 
technology  for  transient  upset,  while  CMOS  seems  to  be  the  second  most  sensitive 
technology.  CMOS/SOS,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  high  threshold  level  for  upset, 
because  of  the  reduced  collection  volume  for  photocurrents. 

Typical  latchup  thresholds  for  these  families  of  devices  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 
Latchup  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  very  much  device  dependent,  as  well  as  technology 
dependent.  The  incidence  of  latchup  in  bulk  CMOS  is  high,  while  the  incidence  in  some 
families  of  TTL  devices  is  extremely  low. 
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B.l  RADIATION  TESTING. 

The  most  common  radiation  sources  which  are  used  for  dose-rate  testing  of 
semiconductor  components  are  the  linear  accelerator  (Linac)  or  the  flash  x-ray  (FXR) 
machine.  Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  components,  and  much  wider  variety  of  ways 
that  a  component  may  be  used  in  a  circuit,  a  radiation  test  plan  and  report  are  required 
for  the  proper  documentation  and  performance  of  the  tests.  Except  for  dosimetry,  test 
details  will  vary  from  device  to  device. 

In  general  Linacs  are  useful  for  testing  devices  in  dose-rate  ranges  from  1  x  10^ 
to  1  x  10^  rad(Si)/s,  with  variable  pulsewidths.  FXR  machines  can  often  achieve 
higher  dose  rates;  however,  a  given  FXR  machine  can  test  only  at  a  single  pulsewidth. 

B.2  CAUTIONS. 

There  are  a  number  of  test  variables  which  must  be  considered  when  dose-rate 
tests  are  performed.  Clearly,  good  engineering  practice  must  be  exercised,  and  correct 
radiation  test  procedures  must  be  followed.  Some  of  the  test  concerns  are  listed  below 
(Ref.  Bl). 

B.2.1  Air  Ionization. 

The  radiation  pulse  can  cause  air  ionization  which  can  result  in  a  spurious 
component  of  the  measured  signal.  The  presence  of  these  signals  can  be  checked  by 
irradiation  of  the  test  fixture  without  the  device  being  installed. 

B.2. 2  Secondary  Emission. 

Charge  emission  from,  or  charge  injection  into,  the  test  device  and  test  circuit 
can  also  result  in  a  spurious  component  of  the  measured  signal.  In  contrast  to  air 
ionization,  secondary  emission  effects  are  generally  not  field  dependent,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  separate  the  two  effects.  Secondary  emission  can  be  reduced  by 
shielding  the  surrounding  area  and  irradiating  the  device  only. 
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The  effective  dose  to  the  semiconductor  device  can  be  altered  by  orientation. 
Severe  dose  gradients  in  a  radiation  field,  along  with  package  shielding  may  result  in 
nonuniform,  and  even  unknown,  doses  in  regions  of  the  devices.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
the  positioning  of  devices  in  the  radiation  field. 

B.2.4  Dose  Enhancement. 

High  atomic  number  material  near  the  active  regions  of  the  test  device  can  cause 
an  enhancement  of  the  dose  delivered  to  sensitive  regions  of  the  device  when  the  device 
is  irradiated  at  an  FXR.  The  effect  is  FXR  energy  dependent,  increasing  with  lower 
energies.  The  extent  of  this  effect  must  be  considered  in  any  FXR  dose-rate  testing. 

B.2.5  Noise. 

Most  pulsed  radiation  facilities  are  inherent  sources  of  r-f  noise.  Such  noise 
minimizing  techniques  as  single-point  ground,  filtered  power  supply  lines,  etc.,  must  be 
used  when  attempts  are  made  to  make  quality  data  measurements  through  the  radiation 
pulse. 

B.2.6  Dosimetry. 

Accurate  dose-rate  monitors  for  dose-rate  testing  are  not  readily  available. 
Generally,  the  total  dose  delivered  in  each  pulse  is  measured  along  with  some  type  of 
measurement  of  the  pulse  shape.  The  dose  rate  is  then  calculated.  Good  dosimetry 
practice  must  be  used  in  order  to  provide  adequate  dose-rate  values  (Refs.  B2  and  B3). 

B.2.7  Temperature. 

Many  dose-rate  effects  are  temperature  sensitive.  A  notable  example  is  latchup 
in  integrated  circuits.  The  temperature  during  the  test  should  be  controlled,  and  at 
times,  a  correct  test  temperature  must  be  chosen. 

B.2.8  Total  Dose. 


Some  dose-rate  effects,  such  as  upset,  are  generally  nondestructive  to  the  device. 
Therefore,  some  devices  may  be  screened  on  a  100%  basis  to  determine  the  upset 
threshold.  However,  each  pulse  of  the  radiation  source  imparts  some  total  dose  to  the 


device.  For  devices  very  sensitive  to  total  dose,  or  for  very  complex  devices,  the 
accumulated  total  dose  delivered  to  the  device  during  dose-rate  testing  may  alter  the 
response  of  the  device,  or  cause  total  dose  failure.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  total  dose  delivered  to  the  device  during  dose-rate  testing  does  not  cause  damage  to 
the  device  which  can  mask  the  dose  rate  effects. 


B.3  OTHER  DOCUMENTS. 

Several  standard  methods  and  standard  practices  have  been  developed  for  use  in 
measuring  the  ionizing  radiation  environment.  These  documents  should  be  consulted 
when  radiation  tests  are  performed. 


A  STM  E  666-78 


ASTM  E  668-78 


ASTM  E  820-825 


ASTM  F  448-80 

ASTM  F  526-77 


Standard  Method  for  Calculation  of  Absorbed  Dose  from 
Gamma  or  X  Radiation. 


Practice  for  the  Application  of  Thermoluminescence- 
Dosimetry  (TLD)  Systems  for  Determining  Absorbed  Dose 
in  Radiation-Hardness  Testing  of  Electronic  Devices. 


Standard  Practice  for  Determining  Absolute  Absorbed  Dose 
Rates  for  Electron  Beams. 


Standard  Method  for  Measuring  Steady-State  Primary 
Photocurrent. 


Method  of  Dose  Measurement  for  Use  in  Linear 
Accelerator  Pulsed  Radiation  Effects  Tests. 


Copies  of  these  documents  may  be  obtained  from  ASTM,  1916  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103. 

A  number  of  test  methods  are  available  in  the  Military  Standards  System.  Some 
of  these  are: 


Method  1020,  "Radiation-Induced  Latchup  Test  Procedure,"  (Ref.  C3). 

Method  1021,  "Dose  Rate  Threshold  for  Upset  of  Digital  Microcircuits,"  (Ref.  C3) 
Method  1023,  "Dose  Rate  Response  of  Linear  Microcircuits,"  (Ref.  C3). 
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APPENDIX  C 

ONE-SIDED  TOLERANCE  FACTORS 


C.I  OVERVIEW. 

Hardness  assurance  applications  generally  involve  statistical  techniques  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  adequacy  of  design  margins  in  achieving  required  survival  probabilities.  The 
statistical  question  is  addressed  well  in  Appendix  E  of  DNA  5910F,  "Piece  Part  Neutron 
Hardness  Assurance  Guidelines  for  Semiconductor  Devices"  (Ref.  Cl),  and  should  be 
consulted  for  questions  involving  statistics. 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  present  some  of  the  techniques  necessary  for 
dose-rate  hardness  assurance.  A  complete  treatment  is  not  given,  only  the  information 
required  to  use  this  document  is  presented. 

C.2  SAMPLING. 

Most  hardness  assurance  techniques  require  some  sort  of  sampling  and  statistical 
extrapolation  to  the  parent  population.  The  results  of  sampling  are  most  frequently 
reported  in  terms  of  a  confidence,  C,  that  at  least  a  proportion,  P,  of  the  lot  will  not 
fail  under  actual  test  (Ref.  Cl). 

Two  kinds  of  test  are  often  performed  on  the  selected  sample  to  determine  the 
population  characteristics.  The  first  is  termed  "sampling  by  attribute."  In  sampling  by 
attribute,  some  characteristic  of  the  item  is  monitored.  For  example,  upset  testing  at 
a  single  dose  rate  would  determine  whether  or  not  the  semiconductor  devices  within  a 
selected  sample  of  devices  would  upset  or  not  at  that  dose  rate.  This  would  be  a 
"go-no-go"  situation.  Either  the  device  upset  or  not  at  the  particular  dose  rate.  No 
information  would  be  obtained  on  the  exact  threshold  for  upset  or  the  distribution  of 
the  threshold  for  upset.  This  kind  of  test  is  often  handled  by  using  the  method  of  Lot 
Tolerance  Percent  Defective  (LTPD)  (Ref.  C2),  to  make  predictions  about  failure 
probabilities. 

The  second  method  of  sampling  is  termed  "sampling  by  variable."  In  this  case,  a 
measurement  is  made  of  some  critical  parameter  in  a  sample.  For  example,  the  upset 
threshold  of  each  semiconductor  device  in  a  sample  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
threshold  dose  rate  for  upset.  Sampling  by  variable  lends  itself  well  to  the  application 
of  statistical  techniques,  provided  the  statistical  distribution  of  the  data  is  known. 
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For  hardness  assurance  applications,  normal  and  log  normal  statistics  are  often 
used  (Ref.  Cl).  A  check  should  always  be  made  to  see  if  the  application  of  a  particular 
statistical  distribution  to  the  data  is  proper.  Most  often,  for  radiation  effects,  the  log 
normal  distribution  is  assumed,  even  though  the  actual  distribution  of  data  is  not  known. 
There  is  evidence  that  even  if  the  log  normal  distribution  is  not  exactly  correct,  its  use 
can  still  provide  good  engineering  approximations  to  the  hardness  assurance  problem. 
The  log  normal  distribution  is  one  where  the  logarithms  of  the  quantities  are  distributed 
normally. 

C.3  SAMPLING  BY  VARIABLES  -  ONE-SIDED  TOLERANCE  LIMITS. 

One  statistical  technique  used  with  sampling  by  variable  data  is  the  method  known 
as  the  one-sided  tolerance  limit.  If  a  parameter  is  known  to  be  normally  distributed, 
then  the  estimates  of  lot  quality  can  be  obtained  with  extremely  small  samples.  Thus, 
if  the  parameter,  x,  is  normally  distributed  (x  may  be  the  logarithm  of  a  parameter), 
and  n  items  are  sampled,  then  a  lot  is  rejected  if  the  limiting  quantity,  L,  exceeds  a 
value,  where 

L  =  m  +  (n,C,P)s  ,  (25) 

where 

m  is  the  measured  mean  of  the  sample, 
s  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sample, 

C  is  the  required  confidence  level,  and 
P  is  the  required  survival  probability,  or  lot  quality. 

The  one-sided  tolerance  limit,  is  a  function  of  the  sample  size,  n,  the  confidence, 

C,  and  the  lot  quality,  P.  The  statistical  statement  that  can  be  made  is  that  if  more 
than  the  proportion,  P,  devices  of  the  parent  distribution  has  values  of  x  less  than 
*"MAX’  t^ien  the  *ot  W‘^  136  re)ected  w‘t^1  probability,  C  (Ref.  Cl),  L^^  may  be  a 
parameter  selected  such  that  if  its  value  is  exceeded,  then  failure  will  occur. 

In  many  hardness  assurance  applications,  the  critical  parameter  may  be  a 
minimum  and  not  a  maximum.  The  formulation  is  similar,  and  a  lot  is  rejected  if  the 
quantity,  L,  is  less  than  L^j^,  where 

L  =  m  -  K-j.^  (n,C,P)s  ,  (26) 
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where  the  quantities  have  been  previously  defined.  In  this  case,  may  be  a 

parameter  value,  selected  such  that  if  the  actual  value  falls  below  this  value,  system 
failure  will  occur. 

Table  6  is  a  table  of  one-sided  tolerance  factors  for  some  of  the  most 
frequently  used  lot  qualities  and  90%  confidence.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  these 
issues,  Reference  Cl  should  be  consulted. 
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